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As the Editor Sees It 


The present and future shortage of teachers 
is being widely advertised, not only by school 
authorities, but by interested citizens’ groups. 
The public generally has finally been made 
aware of something that the experts had been 
predicting for years—that there are not enough 
qualified teachers to go around. This realization 
is now beginning to be translated into action; 
higher salaries are being offered, other benefits 
are being given, and teaching is starting to rise 
a little in the occupational social scale. Certifi- 
cation requirements also are being modified. 
This of course would be dangerous if the trend 
were merely to reduce the training required for 
a certificate. But the usual practice is to permit 
emergency certificates to be issued while the 
holder takes the courses required for a regular 
certificate. 

The combination of publicity, better salary 
schedules and more flexible starting qualifi- 
cations is beginning to have its effect, at 
least in the most favored areas. Young people 
are showing some interest in teaching as a 
career, and former teachers who left for better- 
paying jobs are occasionally returning to the 
schoolroom. Since a large proportion of college 
students take several social studies courses, 
those who suddenly decide to try teaching often 
find themselves certified in that field with no 
further requirements. Certainly there will be 
a great many new social studies teachers work- 
ing in the next few years to qualify for perma- 
nent certification, and we wonder what kind of 
teachers they will be. As we see it, their suc- 
cess will depend on three qualifications: their 
personality, their breadth of background know- 
ledge, and their skill in classroom techniques. 
We believe these attributes are in correct order 
of importance, and one can only hope that 
the training courses the neophytes take will 
stress all three. 

The teaching of social studies, more than 
some other subjects, requires an attractive and 
magnetic personality and a great deal of im- 
agination. It is impossible to put life into a sub- 
ject by a cold and formal presentation, and the 
social studies are essentially a discussion of life. 
The teacher must rely largely on an inspiration- 


al approach, and he must have the personality to 
provide it. Perhaps this cannot be taught, but 
we think schools of education could give more 
attention to it. 


Breadth of background knowledge is impor- 
tant in all teaching; pupils soon lose interest 
in a teacher who merely learns the textbook a 
little sooner and more thoroughly than they do. 
In the social studies, this wide range of infor- 
mation and the ability to draw upon it spon- 
taneously is especially necessary, The teacher 
of American history who can draw for parallels 
on European history, show relationships be- 
tween past and present, cite anecdotes from 
literature and folklore and attract his pupils’ 
interest to a program of worthwhile reading, is 
very likely to be both successful and popular. 
Pupils respect scholarship if it is used in an 
interesting way. Since the only key to this 
kind of scholarship is broad and extensive read- 
ing, we hope that our training schools will en- 
courage it. Of course, a social studies teacher 
who is really interested in his field will need 
guidance more than encouragement in his 
reading. 


Classroom methodology has been the target 
of much criticism as being over-emphasized in 
our schools of education. Yet we have seen a 
number of certified social studies teachers who 
had no idea of any method except the lecture, 
interspersed with occasional leading questions. 
We sincerely hope that the many social studies 
teachers who will soon begin their work will 
have been taught a few basic skills,—for ex- 
ample, how to conduct a class discussion that 
will stir thought more than memory, how to 
deal with dull and unimaginative pupils, how 
to vary assignments, how to teach study skills, 
and how to use ingenuity in testing. Perhaps 
such things are already an important part of 
methods courses, but we are inclined to doubt it. 


New teachers are needed, and perhaps we 
cannot demand too much of them at first. But it 
is vitally important that we give them all pos- 
sible help in these three fundamental areas, if 
the quality of teaching is not to deteriorate in 
the emergency conditions facing us. 
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The Struggle for Trieste 
gole for T 
GERALD G. GOVORCHIN 
The University of Miami, Coral Gables, Fla. 
After remaining in the background fora year dustrial and commercial centers in eastern 


the issue of Trieste once more became front- 
page news in October 1954. Universal attention 
was refocused upon the United Nations’ seem- 
ingly incurable foster child following the an- 
nouncement from London that a_ successful 
surgical operation had been performed. The 
disputed territory was divided between Italy 
and Yugoslavia. 

Does partition mean a permanent cure for the 
chronic headache? Some give unqualified affirm- 
ative or negative answers to the question, while 
others say, “it may,” or “it can.” The truth of 
the matter is, no intelligent answer is possible 
without a thorough exploration of the subject. 
Trieste must be seen in its proper geographical 
and historical setting if sound judgment is to be 
passed on whether a solution is assured by 
drawing a fine line on a map in a conference 
room or whether something more is needed to 
settle for all time an ancient dispute over con- 
flicting political, economic, and ethnic interests 
in a territory of mixed populations. 

Trieste is situated at the deep end of the 
Gulf of Trieste in the northeast corner of the 
Adriatic Sea, in the region known as the Julian 
March (Venezia Giulia, in Italian; Julijska Kra- 
jina, in Yugoslav; Kustenland, in Austrian). In 
area the entire territory is approximately equal 
to the American states of Rhode Island and 
Delaware combined. The arrow-shaped Istrian 
Peninsula, with its two flanking ports of Trieste 
and Pula, is a major factor in the command of 
the Adriatic arm of the Mediterranean. 

Trieste has excellent harbor facilities. Large 
steamers are able to dock in an ample harbor 
naturally protected by a fortunate drift of 
currents from the silting that sooner or later 
clogs most Adriatic ports. Man-made moles 
and breakwaters help shelter the port from the 
effects of the fierce bora (north wind). 

The city of Trieste is one of the finest in- 


Europe. The industries include shipbuilding, 
petroleum refineries, iron foundries, chemical 
factories, enterprises producing canned fish, 
soap, beer, preserves, and mineral oils, silk and 
cotton spinning, jute works, tobacco manufac- 
turing, and marble quarries. Moreover, Trieste 
was, before the war, the most important coffee 
market in Europe. 

Before the war Trieste had a population of 
over 250,000, the majority (about 85%) of 
whom were Italian. Gorica, Rijeka (Fiume), 
and Pula had more than 50,000 persons each. 
With the exception of Fiume, the cities in the 
Julian March are largely Italian. The rural 
sections, on the other hand, excepting a fringe 
along the western shore of Istria and the Trzic 
(Monfaleone) corner, are almost totally Slav. 
Out of some 300,000 persons in sixteen districts 
which surround Trieste on all sides, only about 
one per cent are Italian, so that the Julian 
March as a whole is predominantly Yugoslav. 

Trieste has been a bone of contention since 
the times of ancient Rome. Founded in 35 B.C. 
to secure the northeast frontier, and originally 
known as Tergeste, it formed part of the Roman 
province of Illyria until the collapse of the Em- 
pire in the West in the fifth century. During 
the subsequent period of confusion in which 
the barbarian hordes—Visigoths, Ostrogoths, 
Lombards, Huns, Avars—ran over the once all- 
powerful Roman Empire at will, Trieste suffered 
the fate of other Roman cities. Following the 
establishment in the seventh century of the 
Slovenian state, the first independent political 
entity established by any South Slavic people 
in the Balkans, Trieste, as well as the remainder 
of the Julian March, became an integral part 
of the Slovene territories. Rechristened Trst 
(from the Slovenian trziste, meaning “market 
town”) it continued under Slovenian control, 
even after the Slovenes were compelled by the 
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pressure of the Franks in Gaul to relinquish 
their independence and join the Czech empire, 
which at its height extended from the Sudeten 
Mountains to the Adriatic Sea. The Czech-Slo- 
venian alliance was a short-lived one, for with 
the expansion of the Frankish Kingdom and the 
revival of the Roman Empire under Charle- 
magne in the early ninth century the Slavic 
territories were gobbled up. Trieste became 
German and remained so until it was given its 
independence in 948 by a descendant of Charle- 
magne. Freedom, however, was easier won than 
kept. It became necessary for the city to fight 
for its very existence against Venice, its rival 
across the Adriatic. Fighting against great 
odds and worn out by an uneven contest, Trieste 
fell to the Venetians in 1202, Conquest, how- 
ever, did not end the struggle. Internecine con- 
flict continued for nearly two centuries, until 
Trieste, tiring of eternal strife, finally placed 
itself under Austrian protection in 1382. Pro- 
tection turned gradually into ownership, and 
the city received its fourth spelling and pro- 
nunciation: Triest. As such it remained a part 
of the Habsburg dominions until 1918, with 
the exception of the Napoleonic Age when it 
formed a part of the Illyrian Provinces (1809 
to 1815). During part of this time, from 1719 
to 1891, Trieste was an imperial free port. 

Following unification in 1870 Italian national- 
ists launched a widespread irredentist move- 
ment to secure the secession of the Julian March 
from Austria and annexation to Italy. They 
made little headway in the last decades of the 
nineteenth century. But in the early years of 
the twentieth century their efforts were finally 
crowned with success. On April 26, 1915, Italy, 
which had pledged itself to support the Central 
Powers in World War I, signed with Great Bri- 
tain the secret London Pact, which promised 
her, as a prize for entering the war on the 
Allied side, a large slice of Habsburg territory: 
the entire belt from Triglav and Soca (Isonzo) 
to Sneznik (Monte Nevoso) and the Boka Ko- 
torska (Bocca di Cattaro), and northern Dal- 
matia from Velebit to the Cetina Gap and Cape 
Planka, including all the islands of Quarnero as 
well as most of the Dalmatian islands. Both 
France and Russia had been consulted before 
the signing of the agreement, but the United 
States, not yet a belligerent, had not been in- 
formed of the secret dealings. 


At the Paris Peace Conference in 1919, the 
United States in the person of President Wilson, 
protested against the Italo-British agreement, 
holding that it was contrary to the principle of 
national self-determination. As a counter pro- 
posal an American commission of experts, after 
thorough research, recommended a boundary 
later referred to as the “Wilson Line.” The 
Americans adjudged Trieste to Italy and about 
one third of Istria, including the important port 
of Fiume, to Yugoslavia. The Wilson Line, un- 
fortunately for the peace and well-being of both 
sides, was not acceptable to either Italy or Yu- 
goslavia. The former asked for a boundary 
farther east while the latter would have all of 
the Julian March or nothing at all. Such views 
proved irreconcilable, and, as a result, the Paris 
Peace Conference closed in 1919 without effect- 
ing a solution of the question. 


More than a year later Prince-Regent (later 
King) Alexander and Premier Nikola Pasic, 
acting in behalf of the Slavs, formally re- 
nounced the largest portion of the disputed 
territory. On November 12, 1920, the Rapallo 
Pact was concluded between Italy and the new 
Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes. 
In this settlement the Yugoslavs acknowledged 
the sovereignty of Italy over the entire Slov- 
enian littoral, a considerable part of Carniola, 
almost all of Istria, the city of Zadar (Zara) 
with adjacent area, all of the Quarnero Islands, 
except Krk, and the Dalmatian islands of Las- 
tovo, Susac, and Pelogruza. The rest of Dalma- 
tia and a minute section of Istria were retained 
by the Yugoslav kingdom. Thus, at Rapallo 
Italy received considerably more than the dele- 
gates of the Paris Peace Conference were will- 
ing to concede to her, though less than promised 
to her at London. 


According to the provisions of the Treaty of 
Rapallo, Fiume did not go to Italy but was to 
remain a free city, independent of both Yugo- 
slavia and Italy, under the supervision of the 
League of Nations. But Fiume never achieved 
its independence, for, hardly was the ink dry on 
the treaty, when the poet-adventurer and friend 
of Mussolini, Gabrielle d’Annunzio, with his 
“legionnaires” (in reality a group of Fascists), 
conquered the city by a successful coup and 
annexed it to Italy. The Yugoslav government, 
dominated by the pro-Italian faction of Nikola 
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Pasic and Momcilo Nincic, recognized the fait 
accompli when, on January 25, 1924, it signed 
the so-called Treaty of Italo-Yugoslav Friend- 
ship acknowledging Italy’s unconditional sover- 
eignty over Fiume. 

As a result of the agreements of 1920 and 
1924 over 650,000 South Slavs (Slovenes and 
Croats) fell under the rule of Italy which im- 
mediately adopted a ruthless course of dena- 
tionalization. Under Mussolini and his Fascists, 
a systematic scheme of suppression was carried 
out against the Slav minority. In World War II 
Italy launched her invasion of Yugoslavia from 
this region taken over in the twenties, and 
subjected those parts of Yugoslavia which she 
occupied to even greater cruelties. However, 
after the withdrawal of Italy from the conflict 
in 1943 and the collapse of the German armies 
in 1945, Tito’s Partisan troops occupied the 
territory, determined to unite it with Yugo- 
slavia. In an understanding between the Allies 
and Tito on June 9, 1945, the so-called ““Morgan 
Line” was agreed upon whereby the larger part 
of the Julian March, as well as Fiume and Zara, 
would be under Yugoslav administration while 
the smaller section, including Trieste, was to 
be administered by the Allies. This seemed to 
point to a happy solution of an age-old prob- 
lem. But such was not to be the case. 

The fate of Trieste formed one of the most 
disputed points in the long, drawn-out deliber- 
ations of the Council of Foreign Ministers dur- 
ing 1946. The injustice of the Italo-Yugoslav 
frontier, as it existed between the two World 
Wars, was recognized, and the foreign ministers 
readily agreed on the principle that Yugoslavia 
should annex a considerable part of the Julian 
March. But it was most difficult to find a mu- 
tually acceptable line. The delegates of 1946 
seemed to have come up against the same wall 
which had proved insurmountable to their 
predecessors nearly thirty vears earlier. Finally, 
however, after much bickering and compromise, 
it was agreed to accept the so-called “French 
Line,” proposed by Georges Bidault, the French 
member of the Council of Foreign Ministers. 
The French Line was a compromise between 
the lines suggested by the Americans and 
British and the Soviets. The American-British 
proposal would have placed the boundary far- 
ther east while the Soviet would have pushed it 
farther west so as to allot Trieste to Yugoslavia. 


According to the compromise French Line, 
Yugoslavia received an area of about 3,000 
square miles—including the naval base of Pula 
—with a population of 500,000, of whom some 
376,000 were estimated to be Slavs and the 
rest Italians. An area of about 300 square 
miles, including the city and port of Trieste, 
with a mixed Italo-Yugoslav population of 
about 320,000 (chiefly Italians), was given 
neither to Yugoslavia nor Italy, but was made 
into a “Free Territory of Trieste.” The free 
territory was divided into two occupation zones. 
Zone A, comprising the northern section of the 
territory including the city of Trieste (mainly 
Italian in population), was turned over to the 
Anglo-American command. Zone B, the south- 
ern section, chiefly rural in character and pre- 
dominantly Slav in population, was placed under 
Yugoslav control. To draw up a framework of 
government for the internationalized region the 
Council of Foreign Ministers appointed the 
Italian Territorial and Political Committee. Be- 
ginning work in September, 1946, the com- 
mittee came forth the next month with the 
“Statute of the Free Territory of Trieste.” 

The Yugoslavs were bitterly disappointed 
that their claims to the Julian March had been 
so sharply reduced. They, consequently, made 
vigorous efforts to persuade the Political Com- 
mittee that Trieste should be connected with 
Yugoslavia by a customs union and similar ad- 
ministrative ties, and that Yugoslavia should 
have the right to designate the governor and 
be responsible for the conduct of foreign affairs 
of the territory. While most of the Yugoslavs’ 
proposals were upheld by their Slavic kinsmen 
from the Soviet Union, Czechoslovakia, and 
Poland, they were rejected by the Western 
spokesmen, who insisted upon a state free from 
both Yugoslavia and Italy. The Western plan of 
an independent political entity was approved 
and its program finally adopted by the full con- 
ference of the twenty-one powers for drawing 
up the treaty with Italy by a vote of fifteen to 
six on October 10, 1946, and was incorporated 
into the Italian Treaty. 

The statute of Trieste provided for legislative 
and executive authorities democratically elected 
and for full safeguards of the civil and political 
rights and freedoms of the citizens. The gov- 
ernor of the free territory was to be responsible 
for the maintenance of public order and security 
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and for the observation of the constitution. He 
was to submit reports annually to the Security 
Council of the United Nations. 

At the end of November the Council of 
Foreign Ministers agreed that the occupation 
forces would be withdrawn from the interna- 
tionalized area within ninety days after the 
signing of the treaty, providing the governor 
and the military experts of the Big Four re- 
garded the step as safe. The number of troops 
was ultimately limited to 5,000 each for Yugo- 
slavia, Great Britain, and the United States. 

Trieste was to have its territorial integrity 
and independence guaranteed by the Security 
Council. It would also be the responsibility of 
this strong arm of the United Nations to main- 
tain public order and security as well as to 
supervise the entire constitution, especially the 
protection of the fundamental human rights of 
the population. The governor was to be ap- 
pointed by the Security Council, after consul- 
tation with Italy and Yugoslavia, but he would 
have to be an outsider, neither a citizen of the 
two disputing nations nor of the free territory. 

The Council of Foreign Ministers forbade 
Trieste to enter into any exclusive associations 
with any other power, economic or otherwise. 
Its free port was to be administered by a direc- 
tor appointed by the governor from a list of 
candidates submitted by the Council of Govern- 
ment of Trieste. The director, like the governor, 
could not be a citizen of either Yugoslavia or 
Italy. He was to appoint the other workers that 
would be needed at the free port, with prefer- 
ence to citizens of the territory. Assisting the 
director would be an international commission, 
made up of representatives (one from each) 
from the free territorv, Yugoslavia, Italy, Rus- 
sia, Czechoslovakia, kvland, Austria, Hungary, 
Switzerland, Great Britain, France, and the 
United States. This commission would have 
the right to investigate and consider all matters 
concerning the operation and administration of 
the free port and the transit between the free 
port and the countries served by it. 

Creation of the Free Territory of Trieste, 
however, did not solve the problem. Even at the 
time that the compromise was effected some 
diplomats pointed out that it would never work 
because of Trieste’s dangerous location between 
Italy and Yugoslavia, at the southern end of the 
iron curtain between the Eastern and Western 


worlds. One of the chief stumbling blocks from 
the beginning was a governor mutually accep- 
table to the Eastern and Western blocs. The 
most prominent names submitted for the post, 
George Branting of Sweden and the Spanish 
Republican Pablo de Azcarate, were turned 
down. Further, Yugoslavia’s desertion of Tri- 
este and her concentration instead upon im- 
provement and greater utilization of her own 
harbors helped to retard the growth of the free 
port, leading to increased misunderstanding and 
ill will between the Yugoslavs and their sup- 
porters and the Italians and their allies. 

Under the confused circumstances, and not 
without an eye on the Italian elections of April, 
the United States, Great Britain, and France 
on March 20, 1948, jointly proposed the return 
of the Free Territory of Trieste to Italy. An 
immediate storm of protest from the Slavs and 
the subsequent courtship between the West and 
Yugoslavia, following the latter’s expulsion 
from the Cominform in June, 1948, prevented 
the carrying out of the decision. After several 
years of comparative quiet, fireworks began 
anew in 1952 when Italian Premier Alcide de 
Gasperi demanded the return of Trieste to Italy 
and Yugoslav President Tito insisted on his 
country’s right to Zone B. In March rioting by 
pro-Italian groups broke out in Trieste, fol- 
lowed by demonstrations in Rome and other 
Italian cities. In May, following conferences in 
London by representatives of the United States, 
Great Britain, and Italy, an agreement was 
announced granting Italy a larger share in the 
administration of Zone A, including the right 
to appoint a political adviser to the military 
commander. This decision met with the vigor- 
ous opposition of Yugoslavia, which retaliated 
by tightening its control over Zone B. In the 
months that followed the two opponents con- 
tinued their sparring, each delivering a barrage 
of verbal blows against the other. Meanwhile 
both antagonists expressed their willingness to 
reach a settlement through negotiations, but 
no basis for negotiations could be found. 

With the fall of the de Gasperi government in 
Italy, following the June 1953 elections, and the 
organization of an insecure ministry by Giu- 
seppe Pella, moderate control of the country 
was threatened. If the Left triumphed the West 
would lose an important ally—and its enemy, 
the Soviet Union, would gain one. Realizing 
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that a resounding victory was needed to keep 
the tottering Pella government from collapsing, 
the United States and Great Britain on October 
8 announced that they would withdraw their 
troops from Zone A within six weeks and turn 
over its administration to Italy. Marshal Tito 
promptly alerted the Yugoslav forces in Zone 
B and proclaimed the determination of his 
country to fight if Italy moved into the disputed 
territory. After several weeks of tension the 
Americans and British reconsidered and decided 
to keep their troops in Zone A indefinitely. 

After tempers had sufficiently cooled—and 
Pella had been replaced as Italian premier by 
Mario Scelba—negotiations were resumed in 
February 1954, but this time in complete se- 
crecy. Behind closed doors in London the Amer- 
icans and British tried unsuccessfully for four 
months to wear down the demands of the Yugo- 
slavs, who insisted on a strip of land in Zone A 
one mile long and four hundred yards wide 
running through the village of Lazaretto. A 
stalemate was reached by midsummer. At that 
juncture President Eisenhower decided to inter- 
cede directly, in answer to an appeal of the 
United States ambassador to Italy, Clare Boothe 
Luce. In September the President dispatched a 
letter to Tito by personal messenger. A few 
days later the Yugoslav head of state agreed to 
reduce the Yugoslav demand to a strip two 
hundred yards wide. The road blocks were thus 
removed, and the diplomats made ready to draw 
up the final documents of partition. 

On October 5 the so-called Memorandum of 
Understanding was signed in London by repre- 
sentatives of the United States, Great Britain, 
Italy, and Yugoslavia. The new boundary 
agreed upon split Lazaretto between the Italians 
and Yugoslavs, in some cases separating even 
houses from outhouses, kitchens from  bed- 
rooms, and farmhouses from farms. But in 
other respects, little geographical change was 
made in the status quo. Zone A was turned over 
to Italian civil rule and Yugoslavia’s Zone B 
was transferred from military to civilian status. 
The port of Trieste was to be internationalized, 
and the Italians agreed to sell or rent the Yugo- 
slavs as many docks and wharfage areas as they 
wanted or could pay for. Minority rights were 
guaranteed in both zones. Technically, the 
Italians and Yugoslavs did not get ownership 
of their respective spheres, but merely the right 


to administer them. The settlement is purely 
de facto, for Trieste’s juridical status as a free 
territory can be changed only by a decision of 
the United Nations, where Soviet Russia can 
veto the agreement. 

Since the October 1954 settlement was sub- 
stantially the same as the one proposed a year 
earlier, it is logical to ask what happened to the 
Italian and Yugoslav leaders in the interim to 
make them change their minds. Several factors 
seem to stand out. As far as the Yugoslavs are 
concerned, the aforementioned letter of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower was important. Though the 
contents of the letter were not made public, it 
is believed in many quarters that the President 
used the threat of withdrawal of American aid 
from Yugoslavia if Tito did not give ground. 
The Marshal realized the full impact of the 
sudden termination of United States help upon 
the sagging economy of his country which had 
already suffered a disastrous blow in the crop 
failure during the summer. But there was still 
another reason why the Yugoslav leader had 
grown more conciliatory. He was anxious to 
solidify the Balkan front by concluding an alli- 
ance with Greece and Turkey. This plan was 
endangered by a hostile Italy, who claimed a 
veto because as a member of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization she might be drawn into 
conflict by her co-members, Greece and Turkey. 
Thus, it seems that Tito had no alternative but 
to yield on the question of Trieste. But what 
about Italy? In her case, one consideration was 
probably the fact that some 16,000 refugees had 
fled from Zone B to Zone A from 1947 to 1954. 
Of greater significance, however, was the under- 
standing in Italy that partition meant no more 
than a provisional administrative arrangement 
and was not to be considered a permanent poli- 
tical settlement. 

In view of the circumstances it appears that 
only a modus vivendi has been worked out. 
Neither side has buried the hatchet. Italian 
Communists, Neo-Fascists, and extreme nation- 
alists continue to shout “Viva Istria!” in asser- 
tion of Rome’s claim to the entire peninsula be- 
tween Trieste and Rijeka, which had been 
Italy’s in the interwar period. Yugoslav patri- 
ots express concern for the safety of their 
country, for they fear that any territory on the 
eastern shore of the Adriatic in Italian hands 
will be used for future aggressions. 
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Uneconomic Teaching in Economics 


JOHN D. GARWOOD 


Fort Hays Kansas State College, Hays, Kansas 


Of all of the social sciences, economics is 
probably the discipline which suffers most from 
that occupational disease known as poor teach- 
ing. The writer includes political science, soci- 
ology, history, and economics as being in the 
social science field. His intellectual allegiance 
is to the last named. 

A high politico in a speech some years ago is 
reported to have made the deep and philosoph- 
ical observation that: “The time has come to 
take the bull by the tail and look the situation 
square in the face.” It is high time that those 
concerned with learning in the social science 
field face up to the facts of life. It is conceivable 
that throwing the baby out with the bath 
water may have salutary effects. 

It should be said parenthetically that these 
comments are aimed primarily at the teach- 
ing which occurs in the field of economics in the 
hundreds of small colleges which dot the 
country. To paraphrase Abraham Lincoln, “The 
people must like the small colleges because they 
have created so many of them.” To those social 
science specialists who labor in the large uni- 
versities the writer has no brief. In short, 
approximately half of our college graduates 
complete their courses in the relatively small 
school and unfortunately, in many instances, 
they are deprived of a satisfactory training in 
economics. 

The teaching of economics. The field of eco- 
nomics encompasses many different subject 
matter fields, i.e., public finance, taxation, money 
and banking, labor, transportation, public utili- 
ties, history of doctrines, theory, comparative 
economic systems, consumer economics, invest- 
ments, agricultural economics, business cycles, 
statistics, and others which may be special to 
particular schools. 

In the large university it is customary for the 
specialist to explore one or more of these fields 
and that is a job of no small proportions. On 


the smaller college level the teacher of econom- 
ics is expected to be a jack of all trades and is 
subject to call in all fields. 

Although in many states a high school 
teacher is required to show a certain number 
of hours of college credit per subject taught, 
vet on the college level it is not unusual, indeed 
it is almost universally true, that a college 
teacher in economics may hold forth in areas 
in which he has had no formal academic train- 
ing. Here is an example of where poor teaching 
is apt to be found. 

There is no field in the social sciences which 
offers as many different course alternatives on 
a small college level as that of economics. Thus 
what is germane for this discipline is not true 
for others. Consequently, we find the economic 
theoretician is first of all harried by the broad 
course offerings which he must offer for study. 
Although big nets catch more fish than small 
nets, yet this is not applicable in the social 
science field. 

If this were the only “cat among the pigeons” 
some hope might be held for improving the 
teaching of economics. Alas, this is not the 
case. 

The most important reason for poor teaching 
in the economics field is that the subject matter 
itself is subject to great change and modifica- 
tion year by year, decade by decade. When this 
is coupled with the great number of courses 
available in the field it is easy to visualize the 
problem of teaching economics in the smaller 
college. There is no other social science area 
which produces this “double coincidence.” 

The teacher of college algebra faces a field 
of unchanging content. The rules of grammar 
and composition remain docile and unvaried 
from decade to decade. Latin verbs are not 


subject to the caprice of new ideas and profes- 
sorial intuition. Physics and chemistry, al- 
though subject to alternation of innovators, do 
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not change with great rapidity from year to 
year. History courses record unchanging 
records. The changes in the fields of political 
science and sociology are minute compared to 
those found in economics. 

Thus, the economic academician in the small 
college not only must spread his intellectual 
effort diabolically thin, but he finds his fields 
changing in content and meaning. There is no 
vicarious redemption from this fact. 

Probably the most important change in the 
field has been that introduced by John May- 
nard Keynes in 1936. The Keynesian technique 
invaded the literature with a sureness, a deft- 
ness and an appeal. It is alleged by many that 
Keynes has completely upset and refuted most 
of the bastions of economic strength once held 
dear. Proof of this allegation may be had by 
inspecting any elementary principles book. The 
Keynesian concepts therein are not either-or 
but rather more or less. In a space of fifteen 
years (books in economics like other goods were 
in short supply during the war) the books on 
the elementary level have changed so much 
that those with training prior to this time 
would hardly recognize them. 

Changes in a subject matter field get to an 
elementary teaching level last as they find their 
way first of all into thought on an accepted 
higher plane. With this concept in mind it is 
not difficult to understand the great changes 
which have occurred in the more advanced 
courses in economics. 

Legislative enactments on both a federal and 
state level must be interpreted within the black- 
board walls of the classroom by the teacher of 
economics. Sometimes these occur with great 
rapidity as during the years of the thirties. The 
legislative activities of the New Deal would 
fill several volumes. This legislation carries 
into all fields of economics and the teacher of 
economics must be prepared to understand the 
impact upon the economy of such changes in 
the rules of the game. 

In the field of labor the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act brought intensified union activity and 
concomitant industrial relations problems. 
Regulation of public utilities was intensified in 
the investment field by passage of laws in this 
area. In the field of banking the country was 
taken off the gold standard, new banking 
standards became operative, and a whole new 


area in money and banking was founded. Com- 
parable examples might be cited in other fields 
of economic study. 

In addition to state and federal legislation, 
there is the locality itself which represents an 
economic entity for contemplation. 

The various governmental agencies such as 
the Federal Trade Commission, the Federal 
Power Commission, Treasury Department, 
Federal Reserve Board etc., carry out govern- 
ment directive and as such offer a wide and 
profitable field of study. These various agencies 
publish much of their own material and re- 
search. In many matters an order or policy of 
such governmental agency has the same effect 
as a law. 

Labor unions, banks, public utilities, and 
other institutional forces change, grow in in- 
fluence, and must be measured by the student 
of economics as to their role in the economy. 
To study labor a student must know the philoso- 
phy of labor unions. This is not an unchanging 
concept. Entrepreneurial attitudes change as 
the nation moves from depression to prosperity, 
deflation to inflation. 

To sum up, the economist is faced with vari- 
ables of vast magnitude and influence. Only a 
specialist in a few fields can expect to under- 
stand the full import of these variables. To 
grab here and grab there is tantamount to 
grabbing nothing. 

This then, is the crux of the problem which 
the teacher in the smaller college faces, i.e., 
too many subject fields coupled with too many 
variables in those fields for him to evaluate 
properly. 

The neophyte in the teaching field, fresh 
from several years of graduate study, is apt to 
meet the challenge head on with intensified 
study and a determination to “keep up.” Most 
graduate students have accustomed themselves 
to rigorous schedules, hence, this represents a 
continuation of the life known heretofore. 

After a few years in the classroom one thing 
becomes increasingly clear, namely, that it is 
impossible to be abreast of the happenings in 
the various courses of study. Try as he might 
the academician in economics finds it physically 
impossible to get around to all the new litera- 
ture. 

In addition to the mountain of materials 
which flow to his desk, events of significance 
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press upon him from outside the classroom. 
Children appear in the household and demand 
parental consideration, the rhubarb requires 
replanting and thinning, faucets have unhappy 
faculties of leaking. There follows in the nor- 
mal chain of events PTA and its attendant 
coffee distribution and cake eating functions, 
choir rehearsal and the Christmas program, and 
the Rotarian back-slapping ritual once a week. 

Gradually the old class notes, like old wine, 
become more valuable, but unlike old wine 
their contents grow less stimulating. 

This then is the position the economics 
teacher in the smaller college slowly assumes. 

Is there an “out,” a solution to this problem? 
Ability to detect a bad egg is not indicative of 
a capacity to lay a fresh one. Too often in the 
field of education we tend to shuffle backwards 
and forwards and hope that we get something. 
Staring at the navel is no solution to this 
problem. There is no solution which does not 
involve an effort. 

Course of action. If we can postulate that the 
problem is there, the writer would like to make 
a few suggestions as to possibilities for im- 
proving the situation. 

One solution which is administratively not 
feasible is to double the staff in the economics 
department and thus permit more specializa- 
tion. 

As a corollary to the above, course offerings 
might be halved to permit more intensification 
of study. This solution would meet opposition 
from those who must fill colleges with students. 
These adherents seek to offer more, not less, 
to possible educational candidates. 

Some schools provide alternate summers or 
occasional semesters off at full pay to staff 


members of all departments. Such a procedure 
has considerable merit and warrants attention 
of policy makers. The process of academic at- 
trition is slow but sure. Unlike an unpaved road 
it attracts no immediate attention. 

A real “shot in the arm” which provides 
stimuli for a time is attendance at conventions 
or institutes which are held periodically the 
country over. (This method obviously is a pal- 
liative not a cure.) 

The writer recently returned from a two- 
week institute entitled “Freedom and Compe- 
titive Enterprise’ conducted by Claremont 
Men’s College, Claremont, California. This in- 
stitute, financed by the Volker Foundation, 
afforded an opportunity for 37 economists from 
17 states and 32 colleges and universities to 
meet with three of the top economists in the 
field. There can be do doubt that such a meet- 
ing of the minds produces salutary results. 
Interest in various phases of the discipline are 
rekindled along with a review of the new de- 
velopments in the area. The influence of this 
stimulus is manifest not only in the field of the 
discussion but it tends to spur the participant 
to further efforts in other subject matter fields 
of economics in his attempt to “reach up to 
touch bottom.” 

The reader may regard these suggestions as 
a “phoenix rising from the ashes or as a dove 
appearing after many days.” Be that as it may, 
the problem remains of teaching economics to 
half of the nation’s students. Unless some pal- 
pable method is evolved we will continue to 
graduate students who are ill fitted to recognize 
or solve problems in our complex economy. 
This is the frame of reference of the small 
economics department today. 


Napoleon the Third 


THOMAS F. HOGAN 
Mill Plain School, Fairfield, Conn. 


Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, born in 1808, was 
the son of Louis, the brother of Napoleon I, who 
from 1806 to 1810 had been King of Holland. 
He, with the rest of the Bonaparte family, 
following 1814, had spent his life in various 


forms of exile. His branch of the family had had 
a decent private fortune and young Napoleon 
was brought up partly in Switzerland and partly 
in Southern Germany. There he acquired a 
slight German accent which he never wholly 
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lost. His ambitious mother did not cease to fill 
him with the consciousness that he was the heir 
to a great potential heritage. 

Louis Napoleon Bonaparte was not a great 
man by any means. It was a series of events, 
“breaks,” that took place in 1848 that gave 
Napoleon his chance. This series of events or 
“breaks” were what psychologists might call 
mass regression. The subtle power of sug- 
gestion, the very name Napoleon, had a tre- 
mendous effect upon most of the populace of 
France. How great is almost immeasurable; the 
name stirred a latent feeling in this great 
nation. The force of association and remi- 
niscence was deliberately applied to reproduce 
those conditions in which the nation first 
abandoned itself to excess. This is the case of 
France and Louis Napoleon. Before the reality 
of their story the romances of hypnotism pale. 
Time is the greatest of healers, and now the 
time had come when people had forgotten all 
the miseries bestowed upon them by Napoleon 
I. They remembered only the victories, the 
rewards, and the splendor. A new generation 
unacquainted with the havoc of war had grown 
up, to listen with fervid envy to the remi- 
niscences of some old veteran. No matter where 
one traveled he saw the remains of French 
valor and French audacity, reminders that 
Napoleon had made France mistress of Europe. 
Had not France humbled Prussia and Austria, 
had not France been a second rate nation long 
enough—Vive La France... 

Then, in 1848, when the time was ripe, Louis 
Napoleon Bonaparte entered the picture. He 
had tried on two other occasions but had failed 
miserably. He was never taken seriously and 
was ridiculed and called a pretender. As the 
most of France was in a form of regression, so 
too was Napoleon III; he was truly a dreamer, 
an unscrupulous fellow with big ideas. He be- 
lieved he was to become Emperor of France. 
This had been drilled into him by his mother, 
whose influence was great indeed, so great that 
it earried him to behold his wildest of dreams. 

Louis Napoleon was the father of modern 
politicians. He was cunning, unscrupulous, and 
crafty. He took no part in the rioting of those 
notorious June days. He had influence enough 
to get elected to the new Constituent Assembly. 
He did not take his seat at first. He realized that 
the Assembly was likely to make mistakes and 


he did not wish to share in the blame for them. 
However, in September, he took a seat. Hardly 
two months later, Napoleon III suddenly became 
a most formidable candidate for the presidency. 


In December, 1848, the French people elected 
Louis Napoleon Bonaparte president of France. 
He received almost four million votes more 
than his nearest competitor. This was done with 
the help of old soldiers and peasants, who com- 
posed the bulk of his supporters, all of them 
glad to vote for the “nephew of the Emperor.” 
The Socialists voted for him because they hated 
Cavaignac and the Monarchists believed he 
would be an easy tool for their plots. Mediocrity 
and other negative qualities thus availed to 
transfer “Louis the Ridiculed” into the first 
President of the Republic. The French made 
two mistakes; first in deeming him a fool and 
next in deeming him a genius. Louis Napoleon 
knew not only how to profit by both of these 
blunders but also how to superinduce either be- 
lief in the French mind. Almost everything 
played straight into the adroit, adventurous 
hands. 


Louis Napoleon wove a great political ma- 
chine. He drew all the adventurous, crafty, and 
unscrupulous men of France. This was one of 
the real reasons why his government was sure 
to fall at the first real crisis. The great men of 
France were either thrown into jail or forced 
into exile. Napoleon’s policy from 1849 to 1851 
was extraordinarily clever. He confirmed him- 
self in the good graces of the clergy by sending 
an army to Rome to overthrow the revolution- 
aries there and to renew the temporal powers 
of Pope Pius IX. He sat back while the Legis- 
lative Assembly, of its own accord, passed laws 
gagging the press, suspending the right of 
public meeting and finally, in May, 1850, order- 
ing that hereafter three years’ residence in a 
district was necessary in order to be a voter. He 
was at this time preparing to ruin the Assembly 
the first chance he got. Louis Napoleon was tak- 
ing every possible measure to transfer his chair 
into a throne. 


On the evening of December 1, 1851, Napo- 
leon moved with the utmost cunning and swift- 
ness. He took over the press, the soldiers 
guarded the streets, and the Assembly was 
declared dissolved. Napoleon said he had done 
this to protect the people and to restore uni- 
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versal suffrage. He then declared himself 
Emperor of France. 

Having reached the throne, he took steps to 
stay on it. He organized a Senate and a Council 
of State whose members he appointed. Napo- 
leon made much about the privileges of being a 
voter in France. The truth was, however, that 
they found very little left to their discretion. 
The government undertook to enlighten them on 
how to cast their ballots. “Official candidates” 
favored by the Emperor, were announced. Bal- 
lot boxes were solely in the hands of government 
officials. Napolean saw to it that a few of his 
opponents were elected, in order to have it 
appear that he encouraged discussion. Nomin- 
ally, there was no press censorship. In practice, 
it was almost impossible to criticise the govern- 
ment. There were spies all over the country, 
making arbitrary arrests. Education was com- 
pletely dominated by the government. 

The Emperor set out to play the benevolent 
despot, and it must be admitted his intentions 
were good. He tried to make the second empire 
justify itself by the vast and genuine benefits 
it conferred upon France. He saw to it that 
railways and steamships were built and com- 
merce prospered; so did business all over the 
country. To be a successful despot, one must 
have efficient helpers. The coup d’etat had 
made it impossible for Napolean III ever to 
command the best brains of France. He did, 
however, shower pensions on old veterans and 
their widows. Conditions of the working class- 
es were helped considerably by the clearing of 
slums and the public works which he organized 
on a vast scale. He tore down the narrow un- 
sanitary streets and put up wide, broad thor- 
oughfares in their place. The new arteries 
formed a strategic network within which barri- 
cades were impossible; and, without barricades, 
disturbances would be lessened. Paris was to 
be more healthy, more peaceful and, of course, 
more beautiful. This too would add to the muni- 
cipal budget. 

January 3, 1853, Napoleon received a New 
Year’s gift, the blessing of the poor, The 
Emperor had given from his own pocket 200,000 
francs for distribution among the poor families, 
to enable them to bring home again the children 
whom poverty had compelled them to send to 
public institutions. 

France entered into the Crimean War on the 


side of Turkey and England, against Russia. 
The excuse for the war was found in a quarrel 
that arose over the holy places in Palestine. 
France considered herself protector of the Latin 
Christians of the much distracted Turkish 
Empire. The Czar favored the Greek Catholics 
over the Roman Catholics. The personal rela- 
tions of the Czar and the Emperor were also 
very cold. Nicholas regarded Napoleon as a 
mere upstart. The war lasted two years as the 
British and French navies held the Russian 
squadrons in close blockade. The Czar’s armies 
soon evacuated the Balkan States and the 
struggle practically resolved itself into the pro- 
longed and desperate seige of Sebastopol, the 
chief fortress in the Crimean Peninsula. The 
city held out for 11 months before being cap- 
tured. The Crimean War, in short, had been 
neither very sanguinary nor very expensive and 
it paid Napoleon excellent dividends. 

Five years after the coup d’etat, the Second 
Empire was at its height. Paris was the center 
of wealth, elegance and fashion. Never had all 
the questionable amusements of the glittering 
capital been so attractive, never had the famous 
city been so “gay.” On January 29, 1853, Napo- 
leon married Eugenie de Mantigo, a young 
Spanish lady of fairly noble descent. She was 
tall, fair and graceful. She made an admirable 
arbitress of costume and etiquette, to be copied 
by every robe-maker and in every drawing 
room in Europe. 

The Congress of Paris came and went and 
Napoleon drifted on to his second great war 
with Austria in behalf of Italian freedom. The 
Italian War was not universally popular in 
France. Behind the Austrians stood the Pope, 
fearful for his temporal power; consequently, 
the Empress and the French clerics discouraged 
the whole undertaking. The Free Masons of the 
Loge des Vengeurs continually reminded the 
Carbonaro, Louis Napoleon, of the path he once 
took to work for the freedom of Italy. The 
Emperor knew that there were 45 who took an 
oath to assassinate him if he did not fulfil his 
promise. Consequently, Napoleon threw a fairly 
large army into Northern Italy. After two 


quick victories, he signed a peace treaty with 
Franz Josef. Although France had won great 
military prestige, Napoleon lost the clerics and 
the Italians. He did gain territory in the form 
of Nice and Savoy. 
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In 1859, the glory of the second empire was 
probably at its height. France was at this time 
remarkably prosperous. Great public works 
were undertaken to win the industrial classes; 
railroads were built; huge stock companies were 
floated with government patronage. 


In 1860, some of the pressure was lifted; the 
Republicans had five representatives in the 
Deputies. The Royalists were a little less perse- 
cuted. The official Moniteur was allowed to 
print the full debates in the Chamber; very 
moderate criticisms of the government were 
permitted. Having once taken steps toward a 
liberal regime, Napoleon found it impossible to 
tighten up again. 


Louis Napoleon made a terrible mistake when 
he entered into Mexico. Whatever popularity he 
had gained, he lost by his utterly disastrous and 
discreditable adventure in Mexico. His inter- 
vention there, in 1862, was the beginning of the 
end of the second empire. The Mexican affair 
cost Napoleon a vast amount of money and tied 
up troops in America at a time when they were 
sorely needed in Europe. It ended with the dis- 
graceful death of Maximilian, whose friends 
blamed Napoleon severely for luring him to his 
ruin; and, of course, it brought no glory but 
only an immense onus of failure at the end. By 
the time it was finished, the second empire had 
lost all the splendor which followed the Congress 
of Paris and was itself obviously drifting on the 
rocks. 


The Emperor made another hideous mistake, 
when he allowed Bismark to talk him into neu- 
trality. He sat back, allowed Italy to make 
alliances with Prussia against Austria and wait- 
ed for the results. Seventeen days later, Austria 
lay crushed and nigh helpless after the great 
battle of Sadowa, 


In France, it was keenly realized by military 
men that all was not well with the army. In 
1866, a genuine attempt had been made in 
France to reorganize the military system. Very 
little was actually done about the reorganization 
and, when the crash came, France was un- 
prepared. France faced Prussia in 1870 with 
her old professional army and with practically 
no efficient reserves or other trained organi- 
zation behind it. 


On July 19, 1870, war broke out between 
France and Prussia. On September 2, 1870, 
“Napoleon the Little” ceased to reign. Every- 
thing played into the adroit hands of Bismark, 
master of unscrupulous intrigue, and Von 
Moltke, master of the legions. The throne of 
Spain was vacant. Early in July it became 
known in Paris that a Hohenzollen was to be 
placed on the throne of Spain. Paris flew into a 
rage; was he not a kinsman of Wilhelm of 
Prussia? This would destroy the balance of 
power in Europe. Leopold promptly withdrew 
his candidature. King William of Prussia was 
not anxious for war. Beneditte, the French 
Ambassador, demanded from the King that the 
Prince would never again aspire to the throne. 
The King declined somewhat coldly to do as 
requested; but he parted from Beneditte on 
terms of perfect cordiality. Bismark made it 
seem as though the King gave him “the cold 
shoulder.” Paris was completely stunned, the 
roar was “to Berlin.” 


Even if France had not gone to war with 
Prussia, it is a matter of speculation how long 
the “Man of Destiny” could then have kept his 
crown. By an enormous majority, war was 
declared on July 19, 1870. Most Frenchmen be- 
lieved victory would be theirs. There was utter 
confusion in the army. Napoleon had failed to 
make any alliance for France, though it is 
possible that Austria and Italy might have 
moved against Prussia, had Napoleon had the 
foresight to gain their favor, 


The army met nothing but defeat and Napo- 
leon, who was at the front, dared not go back 
to Paris. The Germans won a great battle at 
Sedan, capturing 82,000 men and one Emperor. 
Napoleon telegraphed laconically to Paris, “The 
army has been defeated and is captive. I, my- 
self am a prisoner.” He was sent to a pleasant 
castle in Hesse where he remained until after 
the war. Then he departed for England, a 
broken old man. He went to live in Chislehurst 
with his wife and son. He believed that his so- 
journ there would be but temporary and that he 
would soon be going back to Paris. In the last 
few years of his life, he lived in the years of his 
childhood and his days of glory as Emperor of 
the second empire. On the morning of January 


9, 1873, Louis Napoleon died—the end of the 
Bonapartes. 
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The Uses of Historical Theory” 


THOMAS D. ODLE 


Michigan College of Mining and Technology, Sault St. Marie, Michigan 


The centuries-old quest to abstract from his- 
tory the general factors responsible for societal 
change has attained an unusual popularity at 
the present time. The large sale of the one- 
volume abridgement of Toynbee’s A Study of 
History a few years ago testifies to this inter- 
est. Recently other works in the field of his- 
torical theory have also enjoyed a remarkable 
vogue. 

The uncertainty of the future in the Atomic 
Age accounts for this unusual popularity, but 
is it a vogue which is justified? I mean by this, 
does historical theory really have anything to 
offer its devotees? And another question: Are 
the broad hypotheses of historical theory of any 
value to the less broad and often pedestrian 
work of professional historians? To answer 
these questions it is necesary to examine the 
history of historical theory. 

No single individual was the founder of his- 
torical theory. The seminal ideas did not appear 
all at one time. The notion that historical 
change is cyclical, showing progress and de- 
cline, was held by the Greeks and is to be found 
in the writings of Plato and Polybius. In the 
fifth century B.C., Hippocrates in his Airs, 
Waters, Places expressed the view that weather 
molds the life of man, and in the third century 
Theophrastus, a disciple of Aristotle, called 
attention to the temperamental differentiations 
of man. 

Other propositions of historical theory are of 
more recent origin, however. The notion that 
historical change results from an interplay of 
two sets of forces, the nature of the environ- 
ment and the qualities of man, is to be found 


*For additional information on the subject-matter 
of this article consult: Becker, Carl, Progress and 


Power (1936); Bober, Mandell, Karl Marz’s Interpre- 
tation of History (1948); Bury, John B., The Idea of 
Progress (1920); Cohen, Morris R., The Meaning of 
Human History (1947); Nevins, Allan, The Gateway to 
History (1938) chapters 9-11; Walsh, W. H., An Intro- 
duction to Philosophy of History (1951). 


in Johann Gottfried von Herder’s Jdeas for a 
Philosophical History of Mankind, the first part 
of which appeared in 1784. Finally, in the nine- 
teenth century the progress of the physical 
sciences provided a stimulating example for 
students of society, and the basic propositions 
of historical theory were then rounded out by 
the work of G. W.F. Hegel, Kar] Marx, Auguste 
Comte, and Herbert Spencer. Hegel contributed 
an analysis of change known as the dialectic; 
Marx supplied an interpretation of history em- 
phasizing the part played by economic classes; 
Comte suggested the use of a comparative 
method in studying human progress; while the 
doctrine of the progressive evolution of society 
was so widely popularized by Spencer that this 
antithesis to the cyclic theory began to be held 
as a general article of faith in the latter part 
of the last century. 

To understand historical theory it is helpful 
to classify the basic approaches which have 
been employed. The classification of environ- 
mentalist is useful to describe those writers 
who have regarded man as a mechanism of 
adjustment and have laid emphasis on the 
physical conditions (such as climate, soil, in- 
ventions, and improvements in technology) 
which affect human society. Similarly, those 
theorists who have given primary consideration 
to the temperamental differentiations of man 
may be classified as characterologists. A third 
designation, the interactionist, supplies a term 
suited to describe those writers whose outlook 
combines the views of the environmentalist 
and the characterologist. One need not invent 
terms to indicate the approaches embodied in 
the theories of history of Hegel and Marx, how- 
ever, as dialectical idealist and dialectical ma- 
terialist, respectively, are often used. This 
leaves for classification those historical theo- 
rists, such as Spengler and Toynbee, who have 
emphasized the existence of both progress and 
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decline in the history of civilizations, and may 
be spoken of as cyclicists, and their more opti- 
mistic counterparts, who may be classified as 
progressivists. Finally, as to methods, some 
historical theorists have been dilettantes, while 
others have employed a comparative approach. 
The classifications listed should not be under- 
stood as mutually exclusive, for a work of his- 
torical theory may fit more than one category. 

In turning now to an evaluation of the con- 
tributions which historical theory offers to the 
professional historian, it is important to keep in 
mind that each student of the past applies his 
own devices of explanation. There is no body of 
generalizations recognized as valid by all his- 
torians. Furthermore, it is important to under- 
stand that the theorist of history tends to be 
concerned with broad phases of the past, 
whereas the professional historian concentrates 
attention upon the details of more circum- 
scribed periods. 

The broad generalizations of interactionists 
and environmentalists such as Henry Thomas 
Buckle (1821-1862), Karl Ritter (1779-1859), 
Friedrich Ratzel (1884-1904), Ellen Semple 
(1863-1932), Elisée Réclus (1830-1905), Karl 
Lamprecht (1856-1915), and the American, 
Ellsworth Huntington, have not been used by 
historians. But the emphasis placed by these 
theorists on physiography and climatology as 
devices of explanation has been widely copied 
by students of the past. To cite but one of many 
possible examples, The Dawn of History 
(1911), by the English archaeologist, John 
Linton Myres, provides an invaluable inter- 
pretation of ancient Near Eastern history by 
focusing attention upon the land forms and 
climate of that area. Another device of explana- 
tion which seems to be of potential value to 
historians—particularly those concerned with 
the earlier periods of history—is that of the 
selective influence upon human societies of the 
movements of people. Ellsworth Huntington 
believes that positive and negative selection 
tend to take place in such situations, for those 
with more initiative are the ones who leave, 
while the negatively selected members who re- 
main behind comprise a society which tends to 
be less progressive. 

However, the approach of characterology, 
which involves an analysis and classification 
of types of human temperament, is concerned 


with factors more complex than those of physi- 
ography, climatology, or the movements of 
peoples. Despite the difficulties of this branch 
of historical theory, it has much to offer toward 
an understanding of the history of more mod- 
ern times. It is a truism that although the 
external environment exercised a profound in- 
fluence in the early stage of history, the nature 
of man in later times has played the more im- 
portant role. Characterology was first seriously 
pursued in Germany in the last century, as a 
result largely of the work of Wilhelm Dilthey 
(1833-1911). This philosopher-historian and 
his followers, Tréltsch, Keyserling, and 
Spranger, studied cultural history and sought 
to show that the different political, religious. 
moral, and aesthetic views which have pre- 
vailed during periods of history reflect the out- 
look of the different classes of temperament 
which then were dominant. Dilthey believed 
that states of mind (the attitudes prevailing 
during periods of history) largely determine 
events and that an objective study of human 
nature was an essential requirement for a 
scientific history. Spranger provided a sugges- 
tive psychological analysis along these lines 
in his Types of Men, published in 1914. But the 
approach of characterology, though it has been 
championed by such philosopher-historians as 
Benedetto Croce of Italy and R. G. Collingwood 
of England has nevertheless come in for dis- 
credit because of the work of some writers 
(e.g., Arthur de Gobineau, Houston Stewart 
Chamberlain) who have sought to describe 
racial and national differences and apply this 
questionable data to explain history. This ap- 
proach has also suffered from the lack of a 
satisfactory classification and explanation of 
human differences. We may believe that indi- 
viduals who are members of a religious or 
political group have much in common, but the 
complex temperament of an individual Puritan 
or Marxist, for example, is not a subject of 
easy study, much less of generalization. The 
simple relationship between bodily form and 
personality has given rise to a number of classi- 
fications by psychologists—the most recent and 
best-documented being The Varieties of Tem- 
perament (1942) by William Sheldon, of 
Columbia University — but classifications of 
this type are too broad to be of value to the 
historian. 
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Despite the lack of a satisfactory character- 
ology, certain insights with respect to the 
Renaissance and Reformation have come to be 
accepted by students of the past. Jacob Burck- 
hardt’s The Culture of the Renaissance in Italy 
(1860) called attention to the individualism 
characteristic of the geistesleben of the period 
he described, and his work, a virtual discovery 
of that age, has been very influential. Max 
Weber’s The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit 
of Capitalism (1904-05), an analysis of the 
relationship between the commercial classes 
and Calvinist doctrine, has also had a pro- 
found effect on the interpretation of European 
history. 


The struggle between economic classes for 
the dominance of society has been equally as 
significant a motif in history as that between 
classes of temperament. Karl Marx (1818- 
1883) viewed history as a series of struggles 
between the clases controlling the means of 
production (land, labor, machinery, facilities 
of transportation) and those classes not pos- 
sessing them. He believed that the nature of 
the government and laws of any particular 
society expressed the wishes and interests of 
the most powerful class of that society, and 
all wars, according to his view, were either 
internal class struggles or external trade wars. 
Marx believed that actual change of the nature 
of society took place when changes in the 
methods of production and economic organiza- 
tion favored the dominance of a new economic 
aristocracy. His emphasis on dialectical mate- 
rialism—that is, the view that changes in the 
material conditions of life are primarily re- 
sponsible for societal change—was in contrast 
to Hegel’s dialectical idealism, a doctrine that 
ascribed causative primacy to the effects of 
“ideas” in bringing about successful reactions 
to the previous state of society. 


Marx was schooled in the philosophy of 
Hegel, and he accepted the dialectic as an ex- 
planation of the process of societal change. This 
interpretative device offers a clarification of the 
peculiar nature of historical change, much as 
the doctrine of evolution seeks to account for 
natural changes. According to the dialectic, 
every societal change proceeds as a reaction to 
the status quo. Change is resisted, but when it 
does occur the older nature of society (thesis) 


does not disappear but is only modified by the 
forces arrayed against it (antithesis), and the 
two combine (synthesis) to give rise to a new 
nature of society which in turn is subject to 
the same process. The development of feudal- 
ism in Europe provides an example of this 
process, inasmuch as historians agree that the 
institutions of that age arose from a fusion of 
Roman and Christian elements with the tribal 
organization of the Germanic peoples. The in- 
fluence of the dialectic upon students of the 
past has frequently been indirect and often un- 
recognized, but the importance placed by Marx 
on economic classes and economic factors in 
history has clearly been accepted and has be- 
come a valuable tool of the profession. 

The comparative approach as applied to the 
study of the past of human societies has not 
met with ready acceptance by historians, al- 
though it has been adopted and used by anthro- 
pologists in contrasting the institutions of rela- 
tively primitive peoples and by theorists of the 
cyclicist school. Spengler’s Decline of the West, 
Pareto’s Mind and Society, Arnold Toynbee’s 
A Study of History, and Pitirim Sorokin’s 
Culture and Cultural Dynamics employ the 
comparative method in order to arrive at gen- 
eralizations respecting the cultures of civiliza- 
tions. But historians, dealing with more limited 
topics, find their source material not so readily 
comparable. A comparative study of the 
French, English, American, and Russian revo- 
lutions is to be found in The Anatomy of 
Revolution (1938), by the historian Crane 
Brinton, but, despite the tentative uniformities 
he lists, his evidence suggests that those revolu- 
tions are at best only comparable superficially. 
The events of history have a unique character 
and do not lend themselves readily to classifica- 
tion and comparison by type. Historians do 
seek to show the relationship of one event to 
another event or larger pattern of related 
events, and this process of colligation is the 
most important device of explanation used by 
students of the past. Too often this process of 
colligation is restricted to the events of only 
one area or nation, with consequently no indica- 
tion of the frequently interdependent relation- 
ship of the events of the histories of different 
nations. As most historians are specialists they 
often fail to see these relationships. Historical 
theorists are not specialists, however, and their 
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work in pointing out such relationships consti- 
tutes one of their most valuable functions. 

The approaches of both the cylicist and the 
progressivist varieties of historical theory pos- 
sess little of value for the historian. Yet these 
varieties deserve to be studied because of the 
wide influence they have exercised. For ex- 
ample, in past centuries the growth of modern 
science resulted in the gradual development of 
the idea of progress. In the nineteenth century 
this vision of the possibility of the indefinite 
improvement of human society became an ex- 
hilarating belief of reformers. In support of 
the progressivist interpretation Herbert Spen- 
cer’s Synthetic Philosophy set forth the credo 
that evolution is a universal principle which 
affects human society, in that parents transmit 
their acquired aptitudes to their children. 
Among many others, the work of Kar] Marx 
shows the effects of this vision of continuous 
progress. But anticipations are closely related 
to events and the savagery of the First World 
War and subsequent happenings have led many 
thoughtful people to a different expectation and 
have brought about a popularity of the cyclicist 
interpretation. Presently this grim anticipation 
of the future is reflected in Spengler’s view that 
civilizations are subject to the natural laws of 
development and death; in Pareto’s analysis 
of history as a repetitive alternation of liberty 
and authority; and in Sorokin’s complex cycles 


of the sensate (characterized by individualism) 
at one extreme, and the ideational (character- 
ized by collectivism) at the other. However, 
Toynbee’s interactionist principle of “challenge 
and response” offers hope that our civilization 
is not necessarily subject to the inexorable law 
of progress and decline. We should not ignore 
these speculations, if only for the reason that 
in the future the cyclicist interpretation may 
exercise as wide an influence as did the progres- 
sivist interpretation in its period of popularity. 


Returning now to the questions posed at the 
beginning of this article, it can be said that his- 
torical theory has very little to offer that class 
of its devotees who wish to see into the future. 
Works of theory which pretend to do this are 
often only a reflection of an anticipatory state 
of mind. Certainly, short range surmises made 
by well-informed students of society have some 
value, but the complexity of the multiple fac- 
tors of causation at work in human affairs 
makes it impossible to forecast the distant 
future with any degree of accuracy. Despite 
its shortcomings, however, historical theory of 
all varieties has amply justified itself, for—as 
this article has sought to show—its hypotheses 
have been largely responsible for the stimula- 
tion which thus far has helped history to be- 
come much more than merely a chronicle of 
events. 


Reviving American History: 
The Use of Historic Parallels 


WILFRED BLACK 


Grove City College, Grove City, Pa. 


A device often neglected in the presentation 
of American history is the use of parallels. Far 
too often, the teacher emphasizes minutiae. 
Important as facts are in history, they possess 
little value unless meaning can be given to them. 
The student must learn to correlate the past 
with the present. In few subjects is the inte- 
gration of knowledge of any greater importance 
than in American history. 


The conventional treatment of the causes of 
the American Revolution amplifies the role of 
“no taxation without representation” just as 
teachers magnify the role of slavery as the 
fundamental cause of the Civil War.’ Actually, 
the forces which produced these two revolts 
were essentially the same. The basic cause of 
the American Revolution was that the British 
Constitution, an insular constitution which had 
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long served England’s domestic needs, was un- 
able in the eighteenth century to meet the needs 
of an expanding overseas empire. The Anglo- 
French Wars, 1689-1763, revealed many weak- 
nesses in the British imperial structure. Emerg- 
ing victoriously from the prolonged strife with 
France, England tried to centralize her ad- 
ministrative system. It was a question whether 
her insular constitution could stand new stresses 
and strains imposed by an enlarged empire. 
Still evoking solution were basic areas of con- 
flict which had existed between England and 
her colonies prior to 1763. In the way of poli- 
tical issues were such problems as the exercise 
of the disallowing power, the proper role of 
the colonial assemblies, and the question of 
representation. Even in economics, Anglo- 
American policy collided. The colonies de- 
veloped as competitive instead of supplemental 
areas to England, and this ran counter to mer- 
cantilism. Against such a background, the Gren- 
ville and Townshend programs were conceived. 
Within twelve years following the peace of 
Paris, the British Empire was plunged into 
civil war. 

Other factors had widened the breach be- 
tween England and her colonies. The latter 
were established over a period of one hundred 
and twenty-five years. Each was founded with 
a different purpose, and each had its own par- 
ticular interests and institutions. Thus, Eng- 
land had to deal with not one but with thirteen 
separate colonies. Often, colonial charters stood 
as barriers against effective control. When- 
ever England was engrossed in domestic and 
continental affairs, the colonies enjoyed a tem- 
porary taste of independence. Moreover, Eng- 
land was one of the last major powers of Europe 
to engage in colonization, and she had to learn 
the lessons of empire via the trial-and-error 
method. 

By 1763 the colonies were approaching a 
commonwealth status—a development of which 
England was not aware. The English middle 
class had come into power in 1689 on the wings 
of John Locke’s contractual origins theory of 
government. Riding high in the saddle, that 
class in 1763 ignored the lessons of Stuart 
rule by divine right and proceeded to govern 
the colonies in accordance with outmoded con- 
cepts. Knowing seventeenth century consti- 
tutional history better than Englishmen at 


home, Americans sought a reaffirmation of their 
rights under the British Constitution. They 
entered the American Revolution not for inde- 
pendence but for the conservation of the British 
Constitution. Only when they realized there 
was little or no hope of securing their liberties 
and rights under British law did their objective 
become that of winning their independence. 
Thus, the revolutionaries were in England— 
not in America. It was England who had fal- 
len out of step, and the colonies resorted to the 
right of revolution only after it had become 
clear that England was substituting property 
rights for human rights. The colonists were 
merely championing ancient rights expounded 
in Magna Carta, the Petition of Right, and the 
Bill of Rights.? 

A similar interpretation of the Civil War 
lends greater meaning to the student of history. 
Having won their independence, Americans en- 
deavored to set up the British constitution as 
they thought it should be. At first, they tried 
a confederation in which sovereignty rested 
with the member commonwealths. This having 
failed,* they set up a unique constitutional sys- 
tem featuring federalism and judicial review. 
Federalism was an attempt to reconcile local 
autonomy with central authority: it necessi- 
tated a system of delegated powers and re- 
served powers—a distribution of powers with 
each agent (the central government and the re- 
spective local governments) operating within 
its respective sphere. Such a system was novel, 
but the Constitution did not expressly state 
who the judge should be in case of conflicting 
interpretations of the Constitution. Thus, the 
die was cast for an eventual civil war. Just as 
England’s provincial, insular, domestic, agrari- 
an constitution by 1775 had been unable to meet 
the stresses and strains imposed by a changing 
economic order, so the provincial, insular, do- 
mestic, and agrarian constitution of the United 
States by 1861 was unable to meet the stresses 
and strains imposed by America’s changing 
economic order. 

Within a generation following the establish- 
ment of the Constitution, the contractual ori- 
gins theory was resurrected in the Virginia and 


Kentucky Resolutions. Both Madison and 


Jefferson expounded the doctrine of “interven- 
tion and interposition of authority” by the 
states when the national government trans- 
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cended its delegated authority. Even New Eng- 
land used the compact theory during the war of 
1812 when disgruntled Federalists met in con- 
vention at Hartford to seek a redress of griev- 
ances from the national government. John C. 
Calhoun enlarged upon the compact theory by 
offering his doctrine of nullification when he 
raised his voice in protest against the Tariff of 
Abominations in 1828. Georgia successfully 
practiced nullification in the case of the Georgia 
Indian Controversy. Meanwhile, the balance of 
power was shifting toward the West, and with 
the addition of new western states (an expand- 
ing imperial system), the traditional balance 
between the North and the South in the Senate 
was placed in jeopardy. The struggle of the 
South to maintain a favorable balance in the 
Senate was rapidly brought to a head as both 
sections battled over the spread of slavery in 
the territories. When California was admitted 
as a free state in 1850, the South was no longer 
able to protect her interests as a minority sec- 
tion in the Senate. 

During “the middle years,” the South had 
been developing a constitutional case to justify 
her institution of slavery. The Calhoun-Davis 
Theory, which had clearly emerged by 1850, 
held that the South, as a conscious minority, 
was entitled to the full constitutional protection 
of her vital interests and property, that the 
Constitution protects the right of private prop- 
erty,' and that the South could not be legally 
denied her rights in the territories. Thus, just 
as one hundred years earlier, the colonies were 
demanding the protection of their rights as a 
minority under the British Constitution, so by 
1850 the South was demanding the full consti- 
tutional protection of her slave property. 

At this point in American history, the writer 
presents the similarity of the American Revo- 
lution and the Civil War in the form of an 
equation, in order that his students can better 
appreciate the parallel. 

England : Colonies 
ae 
To illustrate: 

1. Just as an industrial England with her insu- 
lar constitution long fitted to serve the needs 
of an agrarian society was trying to impose 
her mercantile system on the colonies, so, 
one hundred years later, an industrial North, 
with her insular constitution long fitted to 


North : South 
1861 — 


10. 


serve the needs of an agrarian order was 
attempting to impose her mercantile sys- 
tem (centralized banking system and pro- 
tective tariff) on the South. 


.Just as England from 1607-1775 was the 


creditor (and the colonies a debtor), posses- 
ing a navy, superior resources, and an ade- 
quate system of transport, so the North, in 
relation to the South, by 1861 was the 
creditor, possessing a navy, superior re- 
sources, and an adequate system of trans- 
port. 


. Just as England was a recognized member 


of the family of nations, so the North, at 
the time of the Civil War, had the estab- 
lished, recognized government. 


.Just as the colonies had to organize a 


government, obtain credit, and find allies, 
so the South in 1861, had to organize a 
government, obtain credit, and seek allies. 


. Just as the colonies set up a government, 


confederate in form, so the South estab- 
lished a confederacy. 


. Just as England was trying to adapt her 


constitution to meet imperial needs and in 
so doing failed to recognize minority rights 
in the colonies, so the North was trying to 
adapt her constitutional system to meet 
imperial needs and in so doing failed to 
recognize minority rights in the South. 


. Just as the colonies used the compact theory 


to justify the right of revolution, so the 
South used the same theory to justify her 
own recourse to arms. 


. Just as many Englishmen felt that a union 


held together by force was not worthy of 
retention and that the colonies should be 
permitted to go their own way in peace, so 
many Northerners felt that a union held 
together by force was not worthy of reten- 
tion and that the South should be permitted 
to depart in peace. 


. Just as England in 1775 sought to preserve 


the status quo and the imperial connection 
(because business was good), so the North 
in 1861 sought to preserve the status quo 
and “the imperial connection” (because 
business was good). 

Just as in England a whig oligarchy of busi- 
ness interests and devotees of nationalism 
tried to impose its way of life on the agrar- 
ian colonies, so in the North a whig oli- 
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garchy of vested interests and devotees of 
nationalism attempted to impose its way of 
life on the agricultural South. 

Thus, an amazing parallel can be drawn be- 
tween the American Revolution and the Civil 
War so far as underlying causes are concerned. 
One may inquire, “If England was wrong in 
1775 and the colonies were right, then, in 1860 
was the North not wrong and the South right ?” 
The question is a good one. A legal case along 
these lines can be constructed in behalf of the 
South in view of the parallel between the two 
wars. However, one basic factor has been dis- 
regarded by the parallel—property rights ver- 
sus human rights. The colonies resorted to 
armed conflict to protect human rights over 
property rights, the latter of which were cham- 
pioned by the entrenched oligarchy in England. 
The South, on the other hand, resorted to arms 
to protect property rights and the institution of 
slavery. The North placed human rights over 
property rights,° and therefore, her cause be- 
came a moral crusade. One might also inquire, 
“Tf the parallel is so similar, why, then, did the 
South not win the Civil War just as the colonies 
won their civil war?” However, one must re- 
member that the colonies won their struggle 
with foreign aid, but the South, on the other 
hand, was unable to secure any appreciable 
foreign aid. 

In one respect, the South won a legal point in 
the Civil War inasmuch as the North found it 
necessary to amend the Constitution in order 
to abolish slavery. The Thirteenth Amendment 
legalized emancipation; the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment extended citizenship to the negro, and 
the Fifteenth Amendment provided that no per- 
son should be deprived of the right to vote 
owing to race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude. Thus, the North was compelled to 
employ “due process of law” in order to make 
emancipation effective. At this point, another 
parallel between the two revolutions becomes 
apparent. After winning their independence 
from England, the agrarian colonies turned 
toward industrialization just as the South, imi- 
tating her conqueror, slowly turned to diversi- 
fied agriculture and industrialization following 
the Civil War. Just as England lost a valuable 
consumer of British manufactured products, 
so the North lost valuable markets in the South. 
Such parallels as these lend richness of inter- 





pretation to what otherwise becomes a mere 
recitation of isolated facts in the classroom 
when the American Revolution and the Civil 
War are studied. 

Along the same lines, another parallel may be 
cited. The American Revolution was a protest 
of one segment of the English people against an 
oligarchic rule of Whig businessmen who re- 
fused to respect the rights of minority groups. 
Making good their secession, the Americans de- 
vised a system of commonwealth status for the 
territory they acquired from England in the 
Treaty of Paris in 1783. The young nation dis- 
covered the principle of territorial expansion 
and nation-building. Instead of holding terri- 
tory in a subject or colonial status, the United 
States enacted the Land Ordinance of 1787 
which provided for the eventual integration of 
territories as full sister-states, educated to take 
their places as commonwealths entitled to all 
the privileges and benefits enjoyed by the 
original members of the Union. That America 
made a significant contribution to political sci- 
ence by this discovery, none can deny. There 
were those who would have held the newly ac- 
quired public domain in a colonial status with 
the United States furnishing labor, capital, 
credit, protection, and manufactured goods, 
while the colony would have been expected to 
furnish raw materials. Fortunately, their views 
did not prevail. 

Meanwhile, England, too, profited from the 
experiences of her erstwhile colonies. Out of 
the Northwest Ordinance emerged England’s 
concept of dominionhood, and by 1902 a new 
British Empire was a reality. About the same 
time, however, the United States failed to profit 
from her own experience. After the defeat of 
Spain in 1898, the United States embarked on 
imperialism when she acquired possessions in 
the Caribbean and the Pacific. In the case of 
Puerto Rico she practiced outmoded sixteenth 
century and sevententh century colonialism.’ 
She found the Philippines a costly investment, 
and in 1946 she gave them their independence. 
Today, Hawaii and Alaska seek admission into 
the Union as commonwealths, but various blocs 
in Congress oppose statehood for these two 
possessions, 

Thus far, the discussion of parallels in Amer- 
ican history has centered around incidents and 
special interpretations involving the American 
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Revolution and the Civil War. Except for the 
parallel between the Articles of Confederation, 
the Southern Confederacy, and the United Na- 
tions, no analogies have been drawn between 
America’s past and her present. However, con- 
temporary history may be richly interpreted 
against America’s past experience. A study of 
the causes of the two world wars is revealing. 
The basic causes of World War I were nation- 
alism, militarism,’ imperialism, and the lack of 
adequate machinery to maintain peace and se- 
curity. Each of these played an important role 
in touching off World War II.® 

A shocking parallel can be drawn between the 
1850’s and the 1950’s.° By 1850, no problem 
plagued Americans more than the question of 
slavery in the territories. By that date, five 
solutions had become apparent. (1) The Aboli- 
tionists were the extreme leftists with whom it 
was impossible to reason. To them, the end, 
abolition, justified the means. (2) The followers 
of Senator David Wilmot of Pennsylvania op- 
posed any extension of slavery into the territory 
acquired from Mexico. They favored letting 
slavery alone wherever it existed, but they be- 
lieved the time had come when it should be 
contained. (3) The supporters of Henry Clay 
favored an extension of the 36°30’ restriction 
westward to the Pacific. (4) The followers of 
Lewis Cass and Stephen A. Douglas proposed 
sovereignty. They favored letting the settlers 
decide for themselves whether the territory 
should become free or slave. (5) the ad- 
vocates of the Calhoun-Davis Theory contended 
that slaves were property and that under the 
Constitution their masters could not be deprived 
of property without due process of law. Thus, 
Southerners demanded equal rights in the terri- 
tories. 

Foreign as the issue of slavery in the 1850’s 
may seem to contemporary Americans, yet a 
closer analysis reveals a parallel which exists to- 
day. With communism on the march in the post 
World War II era, five solutions have emerged 
as a means of dealing with it. (1) The 1950’s 
have their “‘abolitionists” — those who would go 
to the very heart of communism and eradicate 
it by dropping bombs on Russia and delivering 
a knock-out blow. (2) The 1950’s have their 
“David Wilmots” — those who would let com- 
munism alone wherever it exists but would con- 
tain it by erecting a band of steel around it. 


(3) The 1950’s have their “Henry Clays” — 
those who would divide Korea at the thirty- 
eighth parallel, those who would partition 
French Indo-China, and those who would draw 
a line somewhere in the Pacific, in the Near 
East, and in Europe and announce to the world 
that any attempt of the communists to cross 
that line would mean total war. (4) The 1950’s 
have their “Casses and Douglases” — those who 
would trust to plebiscites and let the people 
vote communism “up” or “down” in disputed 
areas. (5) The 1950’s have their “Calhouns 
and Davises’—those who believe in the right 
of self-determination, co-existence, minority 
rights, and the protection of property. They 
plead the cause for co-existence, and they con- 
tend that Asiatics and other peoples who want 
communism should be permitted to set up gov- 
ernments of their own choosing. 

Many contemporary historians believe that 
more time and patience could have solved the 
major differences between the North and the 
South. Slavery would have worn itself out 
through its own excesses; it was contrary to the 
law of moral progress; it left in its wake a trail 
of desolation. Great areas in the Old South lay 
wasted in 1850 as Southern monoculture deplet- 
ed the soil. Only in the acquisition of new land 
was there any hope for a continuation of slav- 
ery. It was no accident that the new leader and 
spokesman for the South in 1850 was Jefferson 
Davis from the New South (Mississippi) who 
replaced John C. Calhoun from the Old South 
(South Carolina). Many historians contend that 
Southern monoculture would have collapsed 
under its own weight by 1880. With such a des- 
truction of the plantation system and its ac- 
companying evil of slavery, a civil war might 
have been averted since basic constitutional 
differences between the two sections might have 
been diminished. Applying these interpretations 
to contemporary history, the teacher can profit- 
ably ask his history class, “Do Americans have 
any divine mission to renounce for other peoples 
the right of self-determination and to launch 
the world into a global conflict to end commun- 
ism? Since man thrives on competition and free 
enterprise, does communism not contain the 
seeds for its own downfall? Does the law of 
moral progress not operate against communism 
just as it did against slavery in the United 
States? Given sufficient rope, will communism 
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not hang itself?” The communist’s methods 
are those of totalitarianism, the suppression 
of civil rights, and the glorification of the state 
at the expense of the individual. ‘Does commu- 
nism not violate human experience and the 
law of democracy? Will time and patience not 
resolve the basic differences between the East 
and the West? Can the two blocs not co- 
exist ?”’ 

In contemporary history, hardly any approach 
to communist-totalitarianism is any more effec- 
tive than that of drawing upon America’s past 
experience. The Alien and Sedition Acts of 1798 
occasioned a bitter denunciation by Madison and 
Jefferson in their Virginia and Kentucky Reso- 
lutions. Alerting Americans to the attempts of 
the Federalists to silence political opposition, 
these resolutions paved the way for the down- 
fall of the Federalist Party. Following World 
War I, the United States experienced a red scare 
which politicians exploited, but by 1930 many 
Americans looked back with shame at their 
earlier emotional response to Bolshevism.’ 
After World War II, reaction again set in, and 
both the Truman and Eisenhower administra- 
tions have done little to allay fears conjured by 
self-appointed keepers of the flame. To the Mc- 
Carthys, Jenners, Veldes, and McCarrans the 
end justifies the means. Men of this stripe are 
attempting to subject Americans to fear, 
thought control, regimentation, conformity, 
guilt by association, star-chamber inquisitions, 
demagoguery, smear attacks, and hit-and-run 
techniques. When their charges are proved un- 
founded, they employ diversionary tactics. Al- 
ready they have attacked patriots like General 
George C. Marshall, President Eisenhower, 
Harry S. Truman, Dean Acheson, G. Bromley 
Oxnam, members of the protestant clergy, high 
military officials, and eminent scientists—all of 
whom hate communism and all it represents. 
Such party schismatics may be likened unto the 
radicals of the American Revolution who ex- 
ploited mobocracy and divided the colonists 
from within—those who fostered a revolution 
within a revolution by arousing the Piedmont 
against the Tidewater. History shows that 
many revolutions have their counter-revolution. 
Today, the general revolution is the West’s 
opposition to communism, but within the United 
States a counter-revolution is under way—one 
which subverts all that Americans hold dear to 


demagoguery performed, of course, in the name 
of Americanism. 

The use of historic parallels is too often neg- 
lected by teachers. Mechanical facts, chro- 
nology, and methods enjoy precedence. The 
American Revolution is treated as a unit unto 
itself and once disposed of is laid aside until the 
final examination. The Land Ordinance of 1787 
becomes a document promulgating three terri- 
torial stages of government, but the true mean- 
ing of commonwealth status is lost. The Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky Resolutions are treated only 
as a response to the Alien and Sedition Acts, 
and, perhaps, as a step ultimately culminating in 
the doctrine of nullification and the theory of 
secession. The Civil War, like the American 
Revolution, is treated as another independent 
unit, and the parallels between these revolts are 
usually ignored. The Spanish-American War is 
seldom correlated with America’s contemporary 
problems of empire and England’s problem of 
empire in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. The fundamental causes of the two 
world wars are seldom compared. Nor are 
comparisons made between the two post-world 
eras and the waves of reaction which followed. 
The inherent weaknesses of the Articles of 
Confederation, the Southern Confederacy, the 
League of Nations, and the United Nations are 
not driven home. 

Little wonder that students departing from 
high school have little understanding and appre- 
ciation of American history. Few courses lend 
themselves any more favorably to a realistic 
challenge than American history. When once 
confronted by that challenge, students usually 
respond beautifully. The fault so often lies with 
poorly-trained teachers. To this end, “colleges 
of education” have done much injury by stress- 
ing pupil activity, chore work, visual aids, 
methods, techniques, tests, measurements, les- 
son plans, and other priestly ritual the perform- 
ance of which is necessary for teacher-certifi- 
cation. Too often the end of education is lost to 
the means of achieving that end. In teacher 
training, there is no substitute for content and 
reflection. The teacher of American history 


must ponder the many lessons that history has 
to teach. The pages of American history are 
full of these lessons which, when applied to con- 
temporary affairs, lend richness and depth of 
interpretation. That the vounger generation is 
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more receptive to thought, reflection, and medi- 
tation than many are willing to concede, this 
instructor knows well enough from personal ex- 
perience in the classroom. Although the slower 
students often do not grasp historic parallels, a 
sufficient number does comprehend them so as 
to justify the teacher’s employing the technique. 
If the teacher of history becomes a slave to 
routine facts and chronology, then much of the 
value and stimulation that history offers is lost. 
When the Articles of Confederation are under 
scrutiny, nothing whatsoever is lost by the 
teacher’s making an allusion to the Southern 
Confederacy, the League of Nations, and the 
United Nations. When he treats the Civil War, 
it is wise to repeat the parallel. When he con- 
siders the League of Nations, let him repeat the 
parallel. When he takes up the United Nations, 
he should again remind the class of the parallel. 
Through such repetition and integration of con- 
tent, the lesson is driven home. When the 
teacher is dealing with the Civil War, he 
should re-examine the American Revolution in 
the light of the Civil War. By using the his- 
toric parallel, he can present a far more stimu- 
lating and meaningful treatment of the Civil 
War. If the teacher fulfills his obligations in 
his presentation of American history, he will 
evoke’ student-thinking, discussion,  criti- 
cism, evaluation, and analysis. Only by doing 
this can he adequately prepare his students for 
the responsibilities and privileges of democracy, 

At this point, some teacher is probably think- 
ing, “Yes, all of this sounds like an academician 
behind the walls of ivy.”’ To such a response the 
writer can report that one of his former stud- 
ents employs parallels, integration, and analysis 
in his classroom of eighth graders with amazing 
suecess. Students have had numerous contacts 
with American history. The sad thing is that 
each subsequent contact is seldom any more 
advanced than the former ones. Dates, battles, 
military stratagem, tables of reigning monarchs, 
lists of the presidents of the United States, map 
work, and the memorization of the preamble to 
the Declaration of Independence as well as that 
of the Constitution—with the Gettysburg 
Addres thrown in for good measure—are too 
often made to constitute the core of history. 
They prove to be little more than disciplinary 
measures. Then the student is subjected to 
ouija-board examinations (true-false, multiple- 


choice, matching, and completion). After the 
prescribed rites are performed and the stamp 
of approval affixed, the student departs from the 
portals of the classroom happy, once more, 
to breathe fresh air. Hundreds of thousands of 
such robots and parrots of information are be- 
ing sent into the world today. Teachers then re- 
turn to graduate colleges of education, and 
additional shots of pupil activity, visual aids, 
aims, methods, techniques, tests, measurements, 
and lesson plans are administered to the pro- 
spective “masters” and “doctors.” 

A closing rejoinder: in the social studies 
there is no substitute for content. If the teach- 
er knows his subject and ponders it, he can open 
new vistas to his students through the technique 
of analysis, synthesis, and comparison. And so, 
“Mr. History Teacher” (or “Miss History 
Teacher”), forget most of what your schools of 
education have told you. Do not permit yourself 
to become a slave to priestly ritual. Use your 
knowledge, but above all, use some common 
sense in your presentation of American history. 
Let your imagination run away with you once in 
a while. Play with ideas, and employ the tool of 
comparison. Historic parallels are intriguing. 
They not only open new horizons, but they bring 
the past under constant review. They throw 
great insight on contemporary problems, But 
above all, they solicit both student-thinking and 
teacher-thinking ! 


1 Had the colonies enjoyed actual representation in 


parliament, they would have been a minority, and their 
wishes on vital issues would still have been overridden. 
Moreover, the great bulk of colonial laws was enacted 
by the colonial assemblies. Furthermore, England 
governed in accordance with her concept of virtual 
representation, a position not entirely without some 
merit. The fact remains that the colonies had emerged 
on the brink of commonwealth status by 1775. For the 
sake of preserving the parallel between the American 
Revolution and the Civil War, the writer will refrain 
from designating the latter as the War Between the 
States. 

2 The teacher should present another parallel at this 
point—the American Revolution as a revolution within 
a revolution. It was like a two-edged sword—one edge 
severing colonial ties with England, the other severing 
ties between the Piedmont and the Tidewater. The 
Piedmonters and city-workers deeply resented Tide- 
water domination of colonial legislatures. Being seri- 
ously underrepresented, the former were “taxed with- 
out their consent,” were compelled to support an estab- 
lished church, and were denied adequate protection from 
Indian attacks. After the radicals gained control of 
the Second Continental Congress, they had their re- 
venge. Tory estates were confiscated, and Loyalists 
were incarcerated. Preferring the regulatory features 
of British merzantilism to the excesses of mobocracy, 
many Loyalists fled to Canada. Thus, the two revolu- 
tions coincided—should the colonies enjoy home-rule, 
and who should rule at home? 
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3 Repudiating the nationalistic tendencies of the 
Constitution, the South later set up a confederation. 
However, Southern temperment soon rebelled against 
the attempts of the Davis government to tax, coerce, 
and regulate commerce. Any government lacking these 
three essentials will ultimately fail. Thus, the United 
Nations as now constituted cannot possibly succeed. 
It is a confederation of sovereign states, each of which 
is unwilling to cede to any central agent the power to 
tax, coerce, or regulate commerce. Thus, another 
parallel becomes apparent. 

4The Fifth Amendment. 

5 The reader should note another parallel at this 
point. After the bourgeoisie overthrew “divine right” 
rule in England in the seventeenth century, they 
soon forgot the political philosophy of John Locke. 
They proceeded to organize the Empire as a business 
enterprise. After the North defeated the South, osten- 
tatiously on the grounds of a moral crusade, business 
interests integrated nationalism, the protective tariff, 
and industrialization until their arm reached overseas 
toward the acquisition of an empire in the Pacific. 

6 The attempt of Puerto Rican nationalists to assas- 
sinate former president Truman and the firing on 


members of the United States House of Representatives 
by these extremists may be interpreted against this 
background of colonialism in Puerto Rico. 

7 By “militarism,” as used here, is meant not only the 
mad race for rearmament by the major powers of the 
day, but also that peculiar state of mind which permit- 
ted the military to dominate the civil, and the intricate 
web of secret diplomacy which produced the Triple Alli- 
ance and the Triple Entente—each with its satellites. 

8 Lack of time and space prevents any further dis- 
cussion of this analogy between two world wars. 

9 For a detailed treatment of this parallel, see Wil- 
fred W. Black, “The Parallel Fifties,” The Christian 
Century, 71 (March 3, 1954), 264-67. 

10 The writer does not mean to minimize the dangers 
of communist-totalitarianism today, but he would let 
duly-created agencies such as the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation and military intelligence ferret out sub- 
versives. The red phobia following World War I did 
not assume the proportions of the contemporary fear 
of communism. In the 1920’s the Ku Klux Klan em- 
ployed disgraceful methods in combatting what it re- 
garded as enemies of the republic —the Catholics, 
Jews, and Negroes. 


Proposal to Modify Existing Machinery 
of the United Nations” 


GLENN A. MCLAIN, Director, 


Eastern Kentucky Center of International Relations 


When the United Nations Charter became 
effective on October 24, 1945, various specialized 
agencies were provided for to handle inter- 
national problems in the economic, social, cul- 
tural, educational, health, and related fields. The 
charter specifically provided for the creation of 
these agencies which have been brought into 
relationship with the United Nations in accord- 
ance with Article 63. Eleven agencies are at 
present operating autonomously under the 
technical aegis of the United Nations. The 
general opinion held by most Americans in re- 
gard to these agencies is that the Secretariat 
exercises control in matters of policy.2, Under 
Articles 17, 57, 58, 59, 62, 63, 64, 66, 70, 
91, and 96, there is a definite but limited rela- 
tionship between the agencies and the Secre- 
tariat.’ Occasional publicity emanating from 
the specialized agencies has resulted in unfavor- 


*Statement Delivered to the Subcommittee of the 


Committee on Foreign Relations—United States Senate 
at Louisville, Kentucky, Hearing, June 7%, 1954. 


able public opinion in America. In the view of 
American Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., 
the independence of the specialized agencies, and 
the lack of jurisdiction exercised by the Secre- 
tariat results in ill-advised publicity and inef- 
ficiency in operations of the United Nations 
administration.‘ A particular case in example is 
the work of the United Nations Educational, 
Social, and Cultural Organization. 


UNESCO has perhaps aroused more critical 
comment in America than any of the other 
eleven specialized agencies. The high principles 
and even altruism present in the Constitution 
of UNESCO® demand a certain type of under- 
standing on the part of people everywhere. 
This type of idealism can best be understood by 
reviewing just a few of the principles which 
underlie the Constitution of Unesco. 

1. The raising of educational standards. 

2. Improving the literacy of people in back- 

ward areas. 
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3. Developing closer relations among peoples 
through films, radio, press, books, and the 
exchange of persons, 

4. Educational reconstruction 
devastated by war. 

5. A study in tensions and prejudices that 
separate people.® 

It is rather obvious that any organization 
having as its field of operations the wide range 
of activity proscribed by the UNESCO Charter 
will find determined opposition on general princi- 
ples by numbers of people in the world. Any 
agency which attempts to advise in every type 
of informational media has a public relations 
job to do concerning its activities. UNESCO 
has not always been able to get its message 
across to the peoples of the world. Consequent- 
lv, many people in the United States and 
throughout the world have misunderstood the 
activities of UNESCO and other specialized 
agencies engaged in similar educative efforts in 
other fields.’ If these problems were not difficult 
enough for the specialized agencies, let us con- 
sider the authority of the Ambassadors to the 
U. N. and their relationship to the agencies. A 
hypothetical example will illustrate this partic- 
ular issue. 

UNESCO has developed a rather com- 
prehensive system of publications to be distri- 
buted to public schools in America and through- 
out the world. When pamphlets are sent out, 
various groups have been known to complain 
about the “one world slant” “atheistic ideas 
on education” and many other misinformed 
statements which are often taken from U. N. 
bulletins or pamphlets. The usual reaction in 
America to such slanted information concern- 
ing UNESCO is for: 


in countries 


1. The local group (Veterans Club, or other) 
to issue statements to the press which are 
often fallacious because of the lack of 
knowledge concerning the objectives of 
UNESCO. 

2. Citizens write to their Senator or Con- 
gressman who in turn contact the official 
representative of the United States, the 
American Ambassador to the United 
Nations. 

Although the American Ambassador to the 

United Nations is not responsible to an elector- 

ate, he wishes to do his representative best to 


help develop understanding in America con- 
cerning the problems and activities of the 
United Nations. If he goes to the Secretary 
General, he is not even allowed to discuss the 
relationship of the specialized agencies to the 
United Nations. The Secretary General can 
only consult with the specialized agency, and 
his advice does not have any force in any re- 
spect. His authority is as limited as the authori- 
ty of any special Ambassador to the United 
Nations. Furthermore, to complicate matters, 
if more than one specialized agency is involved 
in any discussion, individual contacts must be 
made with each of the agencies involved. None 
of the member nations of the United Nations 
have the staff to engage in such duplicate 
administrative procedure. It should therefore 
be obvious that simplification of administrative 
procedures should be of benefit to each member 
nation of the United Nations.* To further these 
objectives the following recommendations 
would seem to help achieve more administrative 
efficiency, better public relations, and a greater 
spirit of unity in the functional organization of 
United Nations relations. 


1. Through appropriate Amendments or 
through existing Charter provisions, pro- 
vide for the exercise of jurisdiction by the 
Secretary General over the budgets and 
the general operational procedures of the 
various specialized agencies. 


By approprite delegation of authority, 
grant the privilege to all United Nations 
Ambassadors of consulting with the Secre- 
tary General concerning the activities of 
the specialized agencies. 


bo 


A further step of great importance is to 
publicize the multi-purpose activities of the 
specialized agencies to all peoples of the world. 
The work of these agencies has already contri- 
buted many useful and valuable services to the 
overall operations of the United Nations. If the 
proper delegation of authority is authorized 
through Charter revision or through imple- 
mentation of existing provisions, the work of 
the U. N. will continue to progress. All Ameri- 
cans and all citizens of the world are sincerely 
interested in these objectives whatever the 
dissenting opinions regarding methods in 
achieving results to develop peace and inter- 
national enlightenment. 
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1Francis O. Wilcox and Thorsten U. Kalijarvi, 
Recent American Foreign Policy — Basic Documents 
1941 - 1951 (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts Inc., 
1952) P. 145. 

2 Hearings, Review of the United Nations Charter, 
U. S. Senate, January 18 and March 3, 1954, Part 1. 
(U. S. Government Printing Office, 1954) P. 39. 

3 Ibid., P. 39. 

4 Ibid., P. 39. 


5 United States National Commission for U.N.E.S.C. 
O. — Report on the First Meeting, September, 1946, 
Department of State Publication 2726, United States— 
United Nations Information Series 14, pp. 11-16. See 
also UNESCO and the National Commission: Basic 


Documents, Department of State Publication 3082, In- 
ternational Organization and Conference Series iv, 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization, 3. 

6 Wilcox and Kalijarvi, Foreign Policy, P. 175. 

7The literature available on this subject is volu- 
minous. See occasional issues of the Reporter, New 
Republic, The Nation for favorable material concerning 
specialized agencies of the U.N. For opposition views 
concerning the operations of these agencies, see Ameri- 
can Mercury, Freeman, and National Republic. For a 
more circumspect view of this situation see files of the 
Christian Science Monitor. The issues and editions of 
these publications from 1948 - 1954 are most valuable. 

8 Hearings, Charter Review, Part I, P. 53. 


The Teachers Page 


HYMAN M. BoopisH 
Dobbins Vocational Technical School and The Junto Adult School, Philadelphia, Penna. 


“Everyone thinks that there is something 
wrong with our school system, Students think 
so. Any free discussion among teen-age persons 
will reveal this fact. Teachers think so. Listen 
to their talk when they get together at lunch 
or at some other informal tete-a-tete. Educators 
think so. Read the current educational journals 
or attend any educators’ convention. The public 
thinks so. Listen to it as it voices its opinion 
through the newspaper and other media, as it 
criticizes the schools for their failure to dimin- 
ish juvenile delinquency or their failure to send 
to the polls more intelligent and better-informed 
citizens. No, our schools aren’t that bad! They 
do not have to be scrapped entirely! There are 
just a few things, here and there, that are bad 
and need correction. Our schools are too old- 
fashioned. Our schools are too progressive, We 
should teach more American history. We 
should teach each student a trade. We should 
teach each student how to think. We have de- 
parted too far from the ‘liberal education’ phi- 
losophy. We have not departed far enough from 
that idea. We need better-trained teachers. We 
need more teaching and less educating. 

“*Griping’ is a universal custom, particularly 
when something goes wrong. Picking a scape- 
goat is another, and the schools are a natural 
target, for the public considers it their job, 
through universal education, to prevent most 
social ills. Is there something wrong? If there 
is, what is it? Can it be corrected? 


“Quite a furor was created [several 
years ago] by the publication in the New York 
Times of the results of the American history 
test given to certain college freshmen. Imme- 
diately newspaper and radio commentators and 
educators took up the question of whether the 
high schools were fulfilling adequately the func- 
tion that they were created to fulfill. Although 
the shouting and tumult have died, or at least 
subsided, the issue is still with us. However, it 
is only part of a larger problem—the role and 
the function of formal education in a civilized 
society. 

“Tt is an old problem. It is a topic around 
which there has been unending discussion and 
debate. Each age practiced (and at the same 
time produced the seed of) different philosophies 
and different points of view on the subject. On 
the whole, the varying philosophies agreed in 
at least one respect—that the primary function 
of education was to prepare youth for adult- 
hood and for active and useful participation in 
social living. The points of disagreement usual- 
ly centered in the method or methods to be em- 
ployed and the choice of subject matter...” 
APPROPRIATE EDUCATIONAL OFFERINGS MUST 

BE EXTENDED To ALL 

“The basic problem that faces educators re- 
sponsible for implementing this philosophy of 
secondary education, along with the economic 
implications involved, concerns itself less with 
those children who are traditionally high-school 
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material—those academic-minded students who 
in the past went, and in the future will continue 
to go, to high school in preparation for one of 
the professions or for one of the many tech- 
nical occupations—and more with those masses 
of pupils whom the high school with its usual 
academic offerings has not served. The prob- 
lem concerns itself with those millions of young 
persons who either did not go to high school 
or who dropped out before they were graduated. 
It has to do with those masses of children who 
in the past never obtained a formal education 
beyond the sixth or eighth grade but who are 
still citizens of our democracy—citizens with 
equal rights and equal responsibilities in rais- 
ing families and voting. Although one recog- 
nizes that, even for the traditionally academic 
students, changes in curriculum offerings and in 
organization are in order, such changes are 
imperative for these other millions who will be 
the workers of our factories, the housewives, 
the operators of streetcars, the street-cleaners, 
the window-washers, and the garbage-col- 
lectors. 

“For a number of vears educators have been 
confronted with the problem of what to do with 
students who do not seem to want an education 

.. Various reasons have been given to explain 
the existence of this problem. 

“One is the fact that young people naturally 
have the tendency to take the short-term rather 
than the long-term view of life. It is most evi- 
dent today, when many young persons of secon- 
dary-school age are faced with the choice of 
continuing with their education, or of accepting 
attractive and well-paying jobs, or of entering 
the armed services ... many young men and 
women cannot see the value of what appears to 
them an unnecessarily prolonged education. 

“Another reason given is the fact that home 
conditions, social and economic, have not been 
conducive to a prolonged education in the case 
of many of our young people. Undoubtedly this 
factor has been important. The extent to 
which its effects can be minimized goes beyond 
the immediate influence of educators because it 
involves social and economic factors beyond 
their control.” “A third reason has been the 
accusation that our schools have not always 
been organized to meet the varying needs of all 
our youth. Many educators have not been un- 
aware of the occasional truth of this accusation 


and have, as the history of the development 
of education in this country shows, urged and 
actually brought about continuous changes in 
our educational programs to meet the changing 
needs of society. However, our schools have 
frequently been hampered by the fact that (1) 
the inertia of the past traditions functions as 
much in the field of education as it does in other 
social institutions, (2) educators have not and 
still do not always agree among themselves as 
to what is best for youth, and (3) society 
through its various representatives has not 
always permitted educators to institute changes 
which they deem desirable. 


“Education, like all human institutions, is 
affected by social and economic crises. In the 
years immediately following the [1930] de- 
pression, state legislatures passed laws extend- 
ing the compulsory school age to sixteen, seven- 
teen, and eighteen years of age. The philosophy 
that prompted many of these laws was not 
always the belief in the values inherent in the 
extension of the compulsory school age but 
grew out, in some measure, of the need to make 
provision for the millions of unemployed youth 
who by their idleness were aggravating the 
already depressed economic conditions of the 
country. It was felt that keeping young people 
in school up to sixteen, seventeen and eighteen 
years of age would be better than letting them 
roam the streets and thereby contribute to the 
mounting juvenile-delinquency rate. In some 
states inadequate sums of money were appro- 
priated to help finance the education of these 
young people. Many school districts were forced 
to curb existing educational facilities, such as 
summer schools and adult-education programs. 
Little effort was made to study the educational 
needs of these youths and to devise programs 
commensurate with their needs. Although the 
National Youth Administration and the Civilian 
Conservation Corps did attempt to meet the 
needs of some youth, these organizations were 
primarily designed as relief measures, and, 
even as such, their coverage was inadequate. 

“Today, with young people greatly in demand 
by industry, business, and the armed services, 
laws have been changed or their application has 
been modified to permit young people of school 
age to go to work, either on a part-time or full- 
time basis. Many of these youngsters, who in 
the classroom constituted disciplinary problems, 
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are doing well in their paid work. Many of 
them, on visits to school, reveal that they have 
acquired a mature attitude and a social con- 
sciousness of the problems about them. This 
growth is a by-product of paid work experience, 
of being permitted to assume responsibility, of 
being recognized and appreciated for their con- 
tributions. Frequently former students ex- 
press an appreciation for the school and a feel- 
ing of regret for not having taken more seri- 
ously their earlier education. One of Thorn- 
dike’s basic laws of learning is the law of readi- 
ness, and in many cases it begins to function 
after the young person has been subjected to 
paid work experience and everything that goes 
with it. Cannot use be made of this knowledge 
in planning our education for youth? 

“The introduction of vocational education on 
the secondary level was a recognition of the 
fact that it was not the economic and social 
factor alone that was responsible for the high 
mortality rate of high school students before 
graduation but that the regular academic high 
school education did not meet the needs of some 
young people. Today, as in peacetime, there 
are many persons between the ages of fifteen 
and eighteen who for various reasons are not 
interested in school and ‘don’t want to be edu- 
cated.” Many of these students, whether they 
are in a vocational school or in a high school, 
merely mark time until they reach the employ- 
able age, so that they can quit and go to work. 
Many of them go to work or otherwise play 
truant even before they reach the employable 
age. In the meantime, most of them are, to all 
intents and purposes, wasting their time.” 

A PROGRAM OF PART-TIME WORK OFFERS 

A SOLUTION 

“The ideal of universal education up to the 
present age limits of sixteen to eighteen (and 
even beyond these limits in indivdual cases) is 
both commendable and desirable, but subjecting 
all young people within those ages to relatively 
the same type of educational program does not 
meet the practical needs. Education means sub- 
jecting the individual to those experiences which 
will contribute most to his growth and develop- 
ment. Adequately supervised paid work experi- 
ence as part of an educational program may be 
as valuable as, if not more valuable than, formal 
class instruction in many cases. It is conceivable 
that some youth, still within the compulsory- 


school-age limits, may gain more and society 
may gain more if provisions were made for 
them to go to work on a full-or part-time basis 
and continue the education necessary for full 
development at the same time or at a later 
time. Whatever criticisms may have been 
made of the National Youth Administration as 
a youth-training program, the N.Y.A. did yield 
to us one significant lesson: that initiating 
young people into paid work experience should 
be an integral part of our educational system 
and that the age of initiation cannot be fixed 
but may vary, depending on the developmental 
needs of the individual. 

“The idea of part-time work and part-time 
education is not a new one. The continuation 
school of former years was an attempt in this 
direction, but the old type of continuation school 
was, unfortunately, a makeshift measure de- 
signed to meet the compulsory-school-age re- 
quirements for those students who, for econo- 
mic or other reasons, had to quit school and go 
to work. The provision, in most states, for the 
issuance of work certificates to children within 
the compulsory school age limits by school 
authorities is another approach in this direc- 


tion. Here, again, something is lacking. The 
issuing authorities are concerned primarily 


with seeing to it that the youth falls within the 
age required by the child-labor law of the state, 
that he does the type of work prescribed for his 
age group, and that he is physically fit to per- 
form the work for which he is applying. Once 
the certificate is issued, the youth is completely 
divorced from further supervision by the edu- 
cational authorities (except when he applies for 
another job). There is little or no attempt to 
supervise his work and to study and make pro- 
vision for his further educational needs. 

“The foregoing discussion should not be in- 
terpreted as a plea for lowering the compulsory 
school age of our youth. In its broader aspects 
it is a plea for a different kind of education. 
Every person, child or adult, has definite re- 
sponsibilities and obligations that he must 
meet, The adult must work at some trade or 
profession if he is to maintain himself. His 
work may not always be to his liking, but he 
must contribute his share of labor in order to be 
accepted as an equal citizen in society. In civil- 
ian life, as in the Army, ‘goldbricking’ is taboo. 
Second, in a democracy each adult citizen must 
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make an intelligent and a conscientious effort 
toward the efficient functioning of that democ- 
racy. He must be alert, well informed, and 
constructively critical of all phases of his com- 
munity life. The child also must be made to 
understand that he has certain obligations in 
payment for his rights and privileges as a child 
citizen. Until a certain age his responsibilities 
consist of giving proper respect and obedience 
to his parents and to the laws, customs, and 
ethical standards set up by society, and of 
preparing himself, by submitting to a program 
of education and training, for adulthood and full 
participation in the rights, privileges, and re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship. The trend of our 
compulsory-school-age laws has given recogni- 
tion to the fact that organized society thinks 
that it is to its, as well as to the individual’s, 
advantage for the individual to continue in 
school until a certain age. What are we going 
to do with those individuals who do not want to 
accept this decision of society, as many have not 
in the past? What are we going to do with 
those persons who do not want to continue in 
school? Are we going to let them do what they 
want and take the chance that they will obtain 
the desired training in the world of work? 
Some of them will, but not all of them. 

“Tt has been pointed out that one reason why 
some of our young people have not continued in 
school until they reached the compulsory-school 
-age limit is that our schools are not organized 
to meet their particular needs. A revision of 
the secondary school or the setting-up of new 
types of schools that will meet the particular 
needs of youth is necessary. One of these new 
schools may be a modified vocational school— 
one of the new types envisioned in Education 
for All American Youth—where the child will 
be given the opportunity to acquire the ele- 
mentary skills of many more trades and occupa- 
tions than is now possible, in addition to basic 
training in the fundamentals of good citizen- 
ship, basic English usage, and proper use of 
leisure time. Many more millions of youth 
probably would be served by this new school 
than are served in our present high schools and 
vocational schools, but there will still be some 
who will not fit into it. To them the following 
must be said: ‘You must make up your mind to 
do one of two things: either continue in school 
and make a conscientious effort to take full 


advantage of its offerings, or submit to a super- 
vised paid work program (private or govern- 
ment subsidized).’ To the individual who 
would not fit into any formal education program 
—no matter how modified and changed to meet 
the varying needs—the latter choice would be 
a welcome one.” 

IMPLEMENTING A PART-TIME WORK PROGRAM 

“The type of program envisioned is obviously 
one that will require considerable thought and 
study before it can be implemented. However, 
the following might be some of its basic feat- 
ures: 

“1. Retention and more stringent enforce- 
ment of our child-labor laws, which should be 
made more uniform throughout the United 
States. 

“2. The establishment of a larger and well 
trained counseling staff at all levels of our 
school system 

“3. Thorough, periodic medical and psy- 
chological examinations of all students, par- 
ticularly of those who are unable to adjust 
themselves to the educational program, 

“4. Assignment to the counseling staff of 
the responsibility of issuing all work certifi- 
cates, after thorough study of the pupil and 
consultation with parents, whether the stu- 
dent is to be engaged in supervised private 
employment or in paid work training. 

“5. Provision for part-time educational 
programs for working students, graduates, 
and adults on the level of their interests and 
abilities, to supplement their work experi- 
ence. Such programs would not be uniform 
throughout the country but would vary to 
meet the particular local needs of the various 
communities. Formal classroom work would 
probably play a less important role than it 
does at present. The laboratory method, the 
demonstration, and the motion picture would 
probably prove most valuable in such a supp- 
lementary educational program. 

“Obviously, several difficulties present them- 
selves. One is the need for additional sums of 
money. That difficulty is not a new one. The 
main question shou'd be whether such a pro- 
gram has merit and would help to bring about a 
better adjustment of youth to adult life. This 
question has already been answered in the 
affirmative. The money factor should therefore 
not stand in the way.” 
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“The second difficulty will arise in getting 
employers to cooperate and in finding jobs for 
youth in times of economic depression. In 
this connection it is interesting to note that 
England is contemplating passing legislation 
whereby the employer would be compelled to 
permit youth within the compulsory school age 
to take time off to continue with a part-time 
educational program. Such laws might not be 
necessary in this country. <A well publicized 
campaign might bring employers as well as 
labor unions to allow such arrangements for 
young workers. As for securing jobs for youth 
in times of economic depression, it might be 
worth while for the federal government to 
institute, both as a measure of economic relief 
and as a part of an educational program, paid 
work experience, a kind of modified National 
Youth Administration program, but controlled 
and supervised by the local educational authori- 
ties. Furthermore, the provision of paid work 
experience would enable many youth to con- 
tinue their secondary and even higher educa- 
tion, who otherwise would be unable to do so. 
The paid work experience to be provided would 
have to be determined on the basis both of 
economic need and of the developmental need 
of the individual youth, the latter depending on 
the nature of the work experience and the na- 
ture of the continued educational program 
suitable for him. 

“There is something wrong with our schools. 
There probably always will be; for, like other 
social institutions, the schools are, by their 
very nature and function, society’s instruments 
for perpetuating itself. As such, they will 
always be characterized by a lag. It is the 
degree of lag and what we do continuously to 
reduce it that is important.” 

The above article (with a few minor deletions 
and changes), written by the Editor of “The 
Teachers’ Page,” appeared ten years ago in the 
June 1945 issue of The School Review. It 
was entitled “Changing Concepts in Secondary 
Education.” It seems just as pertinent today 
as in 1945, and well illustrates the time lag 
referred to in the last paragraph. 

Dr. Douglas Bush, Professor of English at 
Harvard University, writing on the subject of 
“Education For All Is Education For None,” 
(The New York Times Magazine, January 9, 
1955) is concerned with somewhat the same 


problem on the college level. He speaks quite 
forcefully against what he feels has become a 
diluted kind of education in colleges and uni- 
versities because many of the persons who at- 
tend college should not. He writes in his intro- 
ductory paragraph: 

“In schools, colleges and universities, the 
results of the huge increase in the student body 
suggest a rather painful thought. The prin- 
ciple of education for all, however fine in 
theory, in practice ultimately leads to education 
for none... if school standards are geared to an 
almost invisible low average there is not much 
real education available for anyone, even the 
gifted.” 

It is significant, however, that although Dr. 
Bush sees the problem clearly on the college 
level as being due (in part) to the influx of stu- 
dents who mentally cannot profit from a true 
college curriculum, he does not see that the 
same problem exists on the scondary school 
level, namely that by far the majority of high 
school students are not equipped mentally or in 
terms of their needs and interests for the kind 
of high school curriculum (college preparatory) 
that Dr. Bush has in mind. For example, on the 
subject of college students he writes: 

“Obviously one new cause for this state of 
things has been the sheer pressure of numbers, 
along with a deplorable shrinkage of qualified 
teachers... 

“., I see no reason why the flood of students 
should be allowed to pour into college, why 
automatic graduation from school should qual- 
ify anyone for admission. We ought to recog- 
nize and make people recognize that a desire 
for economic or social advantage, or for merely 
four years of idle diversion, is not enough.” 

This is both logical and practical. It is high 
time that we raise education to its proper level 
of prestige. A college degree should be an un- 
questionable recognition of achievement. Dilu- 
tion of college curricula and lowering of stand- 
ards to allow a diploma to all who want to go to 
college because “it is nice to have a degree’”’ is, 
as Dr. Bush said, a weakness of present day 
colleges. 

But if we recognize that on the college level, 
we must apply the same kind of reasoning 
to the high school—unless we recognize that in 
today’s world education beyond the elementary 
grades must of necessity be different, for the 
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majority of the students, from what it was 
when the high school was principally a college 
preparatory institution, 

Dr. Bush writes (and here is where he fails, 
we believe, to recognize that the high schools 
today face similar problems with respect to 
“lowering of standards” that are faced by the 
colleges) : 

‘“. . I think the quality of both secondary 
and higher education [would] obviously [be] 
raised if the colleges and universities, getting 
the public behind them, made a concerted 
effort and effective demand that the [high] 
schools do their proper [italics mine] work and 
do it better than a great many schools have 
been doing.” 

We have raised the question before and raise 


it again. What is the “proper” work of the 
high school today? If it is to be basically 
academic and college preparatory then we 


should do the following: 

1. Be more selective (in terms of ability and 

interest to go to college) of the students 
admitted to high school. 
Provide for those students who want a 
secondary education but are not academic 
material an educational program that is 
geared to their abilities, and their present 
and future needs as citizens, Whether 
we call such a program, life-adjustment 
education, or use another appropriate de- 
scriptive title, it should be recognized that 
it is not a high school education in the 
traditional sense. It is in this area, inci- 
dentally, in which there exists major dis- 
agreement among both educators and the 
public at large. Most people, including 
high school teachers, and educators, are 
traditional in their thinking. There exists 
in the mind of those who criticize the 
schools an “idealized image” of what a 
high school education should consist. 
Either we limit the number of students 
going to high school in order to comply 
with this “idealized image,” or, we change 
the image. 

What is actually happening in practice is that 
most of the high schools recognize that it is 
futile to have all students take the traditional 
high school program. However, the fact that 
the “idealized image” as a goal exists in the 
minds of both the public and most high school 


bo 


teachers, the result is what we have—frustra- 
tion on the part of both teachers and students 
and criticism by the public. 

Once everyone accepts that education beyond 
the elementary grades should not necessarily 
be “high school’ education in the “idealized 
image” sense, the schools could scrap many of 
the traditional high school ideas about the 
curriculum and start from scratch developing 
a program of secondary education based truly 
on present day individual pupil abilities and 
needs as well as social needs. Perhaps life- 
adjustment in terms of day to day responsi- 
bilities of the average citizen might be the core 
of such a program, 

For SUMMER STUDY 

Syracuse University is offering for the second 
year a new type of Workshop in Public Affairs 
for the Summer Session. It is designed for the 
Social Studies teacher, the civic worker, and 
other interested citizens. It will be conducted 
“in the field”—at Washington, D.C., and New 
York City. Top officials in New York City and 
State government, the National Government, 
and the United Nations will meet with the 
Workshop to discuss public policies and pro- 
grams. Members will have an opportunity to 
observe “government in action.” Emphasis will 
be given to citizen participation in government. 
Congress, the White House, a number of major 
agencies (e.g., the Departments of State; Com- 
merce; Labor; Health; Education and Welfare; 
Agriculture—and the National Labor Relations 
Board, the Civil Service Commission), Wash- 
ington press offices, foreign embassies, labor- 
union and trade-association headquarters will 
be visited in Washington, New York and State 
government agencies as well as the United Na- 
tions and numerous civic organizations will 
be on the schedule in New York City. 

The Workshop carries 6 graduate credits. 
Registrants may elect the entire program (6 
credits) or 3 weeks (3 credits). The Workshop 
and its activities may be participated in fully 
without credit. 

The schedule is: July 5-July 23, Washington, 
D.C.; July 25-August 12, New York City. Reg- 
istration fees are $22 per credit hour, with or 
without credit. For further information, write 
to Professor Phillips Bradley, Workshop in Pub- 
lic Affairs, 218 Maxwell Hall, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Svracuse 10, New York. 
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Visual and Other Aids 


IRWIN A. ECKHAUSER 
Washington Junior High School, Mt. Vernon, New York 


The popular wall chart, “U.S.A. at a Glance,” 
(26 by 21 inches, in three colors) is still avail- 
able from Publication Services, Inc., Dupont 
Circle Building, Washington 6, D. C. Single 
copies sell for 60 cents each; 2-10 copies, 50 
cents each, with further discounts on larger 
quantities. 

The publishers assert that 30,000 facts about 
U. S. history are presented in the bar and line 
graphs of the chart. For each President a life 
bar shows his own personal data—birth and 
death, dates, age on taking office, political party 
affiliations—in relation to the important events 
of his time and to such trends as the Nation’s 
westward movement, its swelling population, 
median age of its inhabitants, and skyrocketing 
per capita income. Portraits of the Presidents 
appear around the border of the chart. 

FILMS 
The Basic Elements of Production. (Natural 

Resources, Labor, Capital, Management) 

Black and white. 16 mm. Sound. 13 min. 

Sale. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Wil- 

mette, Ill. 

The film opens on the theme that men every- 
where have had to toil for the goods and serv- 
ices they need. In many times and places, they 
have been barely able to produce enough to 
live on. In our society, goods and services are 
produced in comparative abundance, but most 
of us agree that our standard of living is not 
wholly satisfactory. Hence, we need to produce 
even more. The problem of producing more is 
one of making better use of the elements neces- 
sary for any kind of production. 

The work of an old time pottery maker illus- 
trates the four basic elements entering into 
production anywhere. The pottery maker needs 
natural resources (raw materials, labor, cap- 
ital, and management). In an animated se- 
quence, the film reviews the four basic elements 


required for all production. It goes on to show 
how these elements enter into modern mass 
production industries just as they enter into the 
work of the simple pottery maker. It indicates 
that for the use of the four basic elements of 
production much depends on us—on all the 
people acting as owners of resources, as work- 
ers, aS investors, as managers, and as con- 
sumers—acting together to produce the goods 
and services we need. 

This film is invaluable for use at the high 
school level, in courses in general social 
studies, economics, and problems of democracy. 

JAMES A. LAULLE, Guest Reviewer 
New Orleans, La. 

The Amazon Awakens. 33 min. Sound. Color. 
Sale. Institute of Inter-American Affairs, 
499 Pennsylvania Ave., N.W., Washington 
25, D. C. 

Tells the story of the Amazon River basin— 
its history, industrial progress, natural wealth, 
and future possibilities. 


Americans All. 25 min. Black and white. Rental. 
N.Y.U. Film Library, 32 Washington PI., 
New York, N. Y. 

Shows the history and geography of the 
countries south of the Rio Grande, and the 
ways of life of the people. Emphasizes the 
importance of cultural understanding of the 
American republics. 


The Bridge. 30 min. Sound. Black and white. 

Rental. N.Y.U. Film Library. 

Deals with the economic basis of trade rela- 
tions between Latin America and the rest of 
the world. Develops the thesis that air trans- 
portation and travel will probably play a larger 
part than anything else in modernizing the 
remote, inaccessible regions of Latin America. 
Camping Together. 23 min. Sound, Color. Free- 

loan. Texas Good Neighbor Commission, 
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State Capitol, Austin, Texas. 

Depicts friendships between boys of Latin 
American countries and the U. S. 

Costa Rica. 17 min. Sound. Color. Sale. Text- 
Film Dept., McGraw Hill Book Co., 330 W. 
42 St., New York 18, N., Y. 

Shows how the people of Costa Rica are 
working to improve and diversify their nation’s 
agriculture and to raise their standard of 
living. 

Defense of the Western Hemisphere. 18 min. 
Sound. Black and white. Sale. United World 
Films, Inc., 1445 Park Ave., New York 29, 
N. Y. 

Depicts the steps taken to strengthen hemi- 
spheric defense by cooperation among the na- 
tions of North and South America through the 
Organization of American States, the Inter- 
-American Defense Board, and assistance pro- 
vided by U. S. military missions. 

Good Neighbor Family. 18 min. Sound, Black 
and white. Sale. United World Films. Inc. 
Shows family life and customs in Latin- 

America, with some contrasts between these 

ways of living and those of the U. S. 

Cross Section of Central America—Guatemala. 
20 min. Sound, Black and white. Sale. United 
World Films, Inc. 

Shows the life and occupations of the Indian 
people of Guatemala, including the felling of 
mahogany trees and farming on high plateaus. 


Horsemen of the Pampas. 20 min. Black and 
white. Sale. United World Films, Inc. 

A visit to a large cattle ranch, showing the 
daily work of the gauchos, cattle shipment, and 
the home life of the working people and the 
large land-owners. 


Our Monroe Doctrine. 20 min. Sound. Black 
and white. Sale. Academic Film Co., 516 5th 
Ave., New York 36, N. Y. 

Considers why it was necessary to issue the 
Doctrine, what forces were instrumental in 
shaping the policy proclaimed, the part the 
independence of South American republics 
played in influencing the policy of the U. S. and 
Holy Alliance of Europe. 


Panama: Crossroads of the Western World. 10 
min. Sound, Black and white. Color. Sale. 
Coronet Films, Coronet Bldg., Chicago, Il. 
Shows Panama as the crossroads of travel 


and trade between North and South America, 
and between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 


Peru. 21 min. Sound. Black and white. Sale. 
United World Films, Inc. 
A study of the social and economic life of 
Peru and of the problems of the country. 


Round South America, 57 min. Sound. Color. 
Rent. Ideal Pictures Corp., 65 E. South 
Water St., Chicago, Ill. 

A trip by air to major cities and scenic points 
from the Panama Canal to Buenos Aires. 


Spotlight on Mexico. 17 min. Sound. Black and 
white. Lease. Textfilm Dept. McGraw Hill 
Book Co., 360 W. 42 St., New York 18, N. Y. 
Shows the picturesque qualities of Mexico, 

but emphasizes that new factories and indus- 

trial and agricultural methods are insuring 

Mexico’s place as a ranking nation in this 

hemisphere. 


Today’s Mexico. 17 min. Sound, Black and - 
white. Lease. McGraw Hill Book Co. 
Beginning in Mexico’s unenlightened past 

and looking to its future the film covers Mex- 

ico’s social upheaval. 


FILMSTRIPS 


Our Southern Neighbors. 53 frames. Black and 
white. Silent. Office of Educ. Activities, The 
New York Times, 229 W. 43 St., New York 
6... FE. 

Stresses the importance of co-operation be- 
tween the U. S. and Latin America, and depicts 
the economic and political problems of Latin 
America. 

South America Series. 3 filmstrips, each 36-40 
frames. Society for Visual Education, Inc., 
1345 W. Diversey Pkwy, Chicago, Ill. 
Subject matter includes pictorial maps, in- 

dustries, customs, people, and occupations. 

Colombia, Paraguay, Uruguay. 


South Amevicu Series, Stillfilm Inc., 171 So. 
Los Robles, Pasadena, Cal. 

A series of 10 filmstrips, each containing 
40-80 frames, on the different areas of each 
country, what each country produces, geogra- 
phy of the country, the people, their homes, 
customs, industries, and large cities. Countries 
included are: Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Colom- 
bia, Ecuador, Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay, Vene- 
zuela, Bolivia. 
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Book Reviews and Book Notes 


DAVID W. HARR 


Head, Department of Social Studies, Abraham Lincoln High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Behind the President: A Study of Executive 
Office Agencies. By Edward H. Hobbs. 
Washington, D. C.: Public Affairs Press, 
1954, Pp. 248. $4.50. 

The challenge—and the mystery—of the 
Presidency as the fulcrum of national political 
power and as the residuum of the power to 
govern has long attracted the attention of 
social scientists. Only recently, however, has 
this attention born fruition in the form of 
providing staff assistance for the President. 
The Executive Office of the President dates 
from 1939 but now “contains over 30 basic 
components and hires well over a thousand 
public employees to perform its duties.” (P. 
11.) It is this development which Professor 
Hobbs subjects to a factual survey in the pres- 
ent volume. Although short on conceptual 
analysis, Professor Hobbs’ work is a helpful 
summary of the shifting administrative topog- 
raphy in this field. 

His conclusion, perhaps, could be predicted 
in advance, but it is encouraging—or discour- 
aging, depending on one’s point of view—to 
have him write that “it was difficult to discern 
any evidence that a rigid adherence to a well- 
disciplined body of Presidential staff theory 
ever dominated the thoughts and actions of 
those responsible for EXOP’s growth and evo- 
lution. ... So what we have and what we may 
continue to have for a long time by way of 
staffing the President of the United States is a 
system which relies mainly upon the pragmatic 
responses of capable public administrators to 
the challenges of the Presidential government.”’ 
(P. 233.) 

What is the proper role of the President in 
relation to his staff? Should he delegate little 
or much? Franklin D. Roosevelt’s junking of 
mobilization plans at the outset of World War 
II and resorting to personal improvization led 
Bernard Baruch to assert that this action cost 
thousands of lives and billions of dollars. (P. 


157.) On the other hand ‘Eisenhower prefers 
to crowd all the business of a day into the day- 
light hours and then relax during the evening 
at bridge, friendly conversation, light reading, 
and/or other carefree pursuits to escape from 
the gnawing worries of the Presidency.” (P. 
214.) Which approach is better? Should the 
President reign or rule? 
ROBERT G. DIXON, JR. 

University of Maryland 

College Park, Maryland 





Europe from the Renaissance to Waterloo and 
Europe Since Waterloo. By Robert Ergang. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Company, 1954) Pp. 
xxvi, 752. Pp. xxxvi, 812. $6.25 per volume. 
These two volumes trace the development of 

European civilization from the Renaissance to 

the present. Vol. I carries the story down to the 

Congress of Vienna, and Vol. II from the 

French Revolution to our own day. Designed 

primarily for a year’s survey course in Euro- 

pean history, they can be used separately in 
such courses as “Europe 1500-1815” and 

“Europe Since 1815.” 

In summarizing such a vast and rich period 
of history, the author has three objectives in 
mind. First of all, he seeks to impress the 
reader with the fact that contemporary Euro- 
pean civilization has been achieved, not by 
sudden catastrophes, but by gradual and con- 
tinual developments. Hence his hesitation to use 
the word “revolution,” even in such terms as 
“The Commercial Revolution,” “The Agrarian 
Revolution,” and “The Industrial Revolution.” 
These movements, in his opinion, were not 
cataclysmic, but in general were characterized 
by slow and continuous change. His second 
objective—certainly a most worthy one—is to 
acquaint the student with the latest findings 
and viewpoints of historical scholarship. Final- 
ly, he tries to weave significant events and 
movements around the great personalities of 
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history. While not adhering to Carlyle’s dictum 
that “the history of the world is the history of 
great men,” he regrets the tendency to make 
them mere names in textbooks, without flesh 
and blood. In view of their impact on history, 
he feels that they deserve more adequate treat- 
ment. 

The author is quite successful in achieving 
his threefold goal, particularly in his clear and 
interesting portrayal of noted leaders. Fortu- 
nately, his biographical excursions are not 
made at the expense of other significant de- 
velopments. He devotes considerable space to 
European contributions in art, literature, and 
science. Written in a very readable style, these 
two volumes contain many helpful maps, illus- 
trations, and other aids, Especially praise- 
worthy is the annotated bibliography, which 
evaluates the various references that are listed. 
While mainly designed for college students, this 
survey can be used to advantage by high school 
teachers, either for the purpose of enriching 
their own background or for serving as supple- 
mentary reading for their students. 

RICHARD H. BAUER 
University of Maryland 
College Park, Maryland 





The Making of American History. Second Edi- 
tion, rev. Edited by Donald Sheehan. New 
York: Dryden Press, 1954. 2 vols., pp. xi, 
912. $5.00 each. 

This anthology is a revision of the earlier 
edition edited by the same writer in 1950. 
Rather than follow the lead of many others who 
have flooded the market with collections of 
source materials to be used as collateral read- 
ings by classes, Professor Sheehan prefers to 
expose the student to significant excerpts from 
secondary writings of some of the outstanding 
historical writers of several generations. Un- 
doubtedly, the editor has a point in his insist- 
ence that the beginning student has neither the 
time nor critical ability to depend upon con- 
temporary documents. No college course worth 
its salt, however, will ever completely dispense 
with source materials liberally interspersed 
with the usual secondary works any more than 
it will abolish required reading lists which in- 
clude biographies, monographs, or articles from 
scholarly journals. History must never get to 
“The Reader’s Digest” approach. 


The only rivals to Sheehan at present are the 
Amherst Series in American Civilization which 
organizes excerpts from secondary materials 
written by outstanding historians representing 
conflicting viewpoints and centered around sig- 
nificant problems, and the hastily assembled 
collection edited by Leopold and Link entitled, 
Problems in American History. The former is 
published in separate paper-bound volumes, 
whereas the latter is the only attempt to place 
all the materials in one volume. Both of these 
use the problems approach and hope to com- 
pletely dispense with the formal text. Sheehan, 
on the other hand, attempts to gain unity from 
disconnected writings by grouping the excerpts 
around such headings as ““The Colonial Herit- 
age” and “Nationalism and Democracy” in 
Book 1 entitled, The Emergence of a Nation 
and “The Rise of Industrial America’ and 
“Voices in Respectful Protest” and others in 
Book 2 entitled, Democracy in an Industrial 
World, and merely intends to supplement the 
text with a convenient collection of significant 
writings. Such unity as is posible in such an 
endeavor is furnished by the editor’s introduc- 
tory remarks about each writer which the re- 
viewer finds extremely penetrating and apro- 
pos. All of the above-mentioned attempts at 
reorganizing American historical writings the 
reviewer commends. They illustrate dynamic 
efforts within the historical profession to de- 
part from the lethargy of the status quo as 
represented by the traditional, straight down 
the line, text book teaching. All have weak- 
nesses, but at least they have pointed the way 
toward healthy change. 


Most of the Sheehan revision consists of an 
enlargement of the preceding edition. Ten new 
selections have been added, and only two de- 
leted ; namely, George Beer’s ““Re-adjustment to 
the Laws of Trade, 1763-65” in the first volume 
and the selections from Dunning’s Reconstruc- 
tion in the second. The additions, in part, reflect 
an effort to keep up with historical and related 
scholarship. No one should quarrel with the 
inclusion as classics of excerpts from such 
writers as Becker, Turner, Nevins, Schlesinger, 
Phillips, Van Wyck Brooks, C. Vann Wood- 
ward, Webb, Hicks, the Beards, The Lynds, 
Pringle, Beale, and Perkins; but some of the 
other choices or omissions might raise dispute. 
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The editor is always faced with the problem of 
balance and selection, and his choices are al- 
ways going to provoke controversy. Particu- 
larly this is true of the more recent period when 
no writer’s work may yet be regarded as a 
classic. One might easily argue that he would 
prefer the selection of some other writer on the 
New Deal beside the Beards — Commager, 
Lippman, Hacker, or A. M. Schlesinger, Jr., 
for example. More glaring in the way of omis- 
sions is the lack of selections on the colonial 
period that contribute to the student’s under- 
standing of the American heritage and the de- 
velopment of American Civilization as a whole. 
Undoubtedly Parkman is more interesting to 
read, but a selection from Perry Miller on 
Puritanism would be more important. Again, 
one looks in vain for some analysis, though 
Parrington comes close, of the Gospel of Wealth 
in the post-Civil War period, without which 
there is no understanding of the period. It 
would appear, moreover, that when the editor 
introduces each writer with some critical re- 
marks that a mentioning of specific opposing 
viewpoints would be extremely valuable to the 
student so that he will be guided into further 
inquiry. Historiography is the bugbear but also 
the meat of American History, and unless the 
student comes into contact with a variety of 
interpretations on each important phase or 
question, he hasn’t had much of an exposure 
to the subject on a mature level. Of course, 
something must be left for the instructor to do, 
and for this very reason he will not depend 
exclusively on volumes of this type for his 
recommended readings. The student, naturally, 
will resist the suggestion that another writer 
has anything new, different, or additional to 
contribute to a particular question. 

With these limitations resolved the reviewer 
finds it possible to recommend Mr. Sheehan’s 
volumes very highly. His classes have found 
them extremely useful in the past and will find 
them even more so in the future. Although the 
level is more appropriately directed to college 
students, the more promising secondary pupils 
can explore these excerpts with profit. In this 
day of miserly student financial resources for 
the purchase of books, the reviewer finds that 
this is the type of publication which the stu- 
dent will purchase to supplement his meagre 
library, and if he is going to buy only one or 


a few American history books, could he do 
better ? 

JOHN L. HARR 
Northwest Missouri State College 
Maryville, Missouri 





Educational Sociology, Second Edition. By 
Francis J. Brown. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
1954. Pp. xviii, 677. $5.00. 

Anthropology and sociology have revealed — 
growth, conflict, and adaptation as funda- 
mental social processes; that human person- 
ality, social organization, and social institutions 
depend upon interaction among persons, organ- 
izations, and institutions; and that all of these 
are in a continuous state of adapting. Thus, 
the educative contributions of the processes of 
personal and group _ interaction—operating 
within and through the individual culture of 
a society—become, in many ways, more sig- 
nificant in their educational implications than 
that institutionalized agency which has been 
specifically dedicated to the perpetuation of 
the cultural heritage—the formal school. 


Dr. Francis J. Brown (Staff Associate with 
the American Council on Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C.) takes as a self-appointed task in 
Educational Sociology the breaking down of 
those still wide-spread assumptions that the 
activities referred to by the term “education” 
are limited in nature and effect and even in 
importance. His thesis, thus, becomes full of 
import to teachers and administrators as well 
as to fellow sociologists. 

The timeliness of this thesis is revealed by 
his insistence that modern education will fail 
if it does not build into youth a deep apprecia- 
tion for the rich heritage of the past yet, at 
the same season, try to develop in them the 
ability to adjust to the new social patterns as 
well as “to create the patterns in which the 
ideals and aspirations of mankind may become 
a living reality.” 

Educational Sociology covers the entire 
range of educative agencies, the family, the 
films and television (escape and instructional), 
the press, radio, and other means of mass com- 
munication, This new edition includes a section 
on the church with emphasis upon the relation- 
ships of religion and education. New too is 
the part dealing with television and its influ- 
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ence, which was written by Walter B. Emery, 
Special Consultant, Joint Committee on Educa- 
tional Television. 

Much new material has been added through- 
out the book and the references and select bibli- 
ography have been included after each perti- 
nent chapter rather than being placed in a 
special appendix as was the procedure in the 
1947 edition. The research and statistical data 
likewise have been brought up to date and these 
include significant projections of school and 
college enrollments, Lists of topics for research 
and discussion follow each chapter and, con- 
trary to frequent experience, Brown’s ques- 
tions are unusually good. 

Educational Sociology is organized into four 
major divisions, “A Definition,” ‘Individual- 
Group Interaction,” “The Agencies of Person- 
Group Interaction,” and “The Outcomes of 
Individual-Group Interaction.” This last sec- 
tion is composed of five chapters: “Individual 
and Community Health,” “Vocational Pro- 
ficiency,” ‘‘Purposeful Living through Adult 
Education,” “The Relation of Social Attitudes 
to Behavior,” and “‘Tomorrow’s School.” Obvi- 
ously, from the standpoint of hoped-for utility, 
these last chapters contain the meat of Dr. 
Brown’s recipe for the development of the atti- 
tudes that he maintains are essential in a 
world of tension and change. 

KENNETH VY. LOTTICK 
Willamette University 
Salem, Oregon 





Alexander the Great. By John Gunther. Eau 
Claire, Wisconsin: Random House, 1953. Pp. 
xx, 183. $1.50. 

John Gunther’s latest book, Alexander the 
Great, shows to the literary world that he 
deserves the honor of being called a truly great 
writer. Written on a seventh or eighth grade 
level, ‘“‘Alexander the Great” is a genuinely in- 
spiring story. Mr. Gunther has achieved what 
I am sure is the goal of every author. He has 
brought to life again, in his book, a person who 
has been dead for more than a thousand years. 
His telling of relatively unimportant incidents 
in Alexander’s life proves this. The comparison 
between people and places of the ancient world 
to that of present day makes the setting as well 
as the characters seem to exist today. 

In the writing of other biographies the au- 
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thor many times has for reference the subject, 
himself, or someone who has known the person 
well. In Mr. Gunther’s case he had no such 
reference. He had to bring his theme from the 
dreary pages of history books, down through 
the ages, to today’s youth through his own 
understanding of human nature, But he over- 
came this obstacle and not only brought Alex- 
ander and ancient Greece to life in his own 
mind but also in the reader’s. The way he knew 
Alexander’s likes, dislikes, good and evil ways, 
proves he has a complete understanding of his 
subject. This understanding of Alexander’s 
character explains quite clearly to the reader 
what brought about the downfall of this great 
man. It is a lesson to today’s youth that it is 
impossible to attain any goal if one cannot 
master his own emotions first. 


After reading this story I began to wonder 
how the history books would read if Alexander 
had been wise enough to conquer himself and 
set his creative and imaginative mind to the 
betterment of mankind. 

I recommend this book to anyone interested 
in reading the life story of a great man, written 
with the sincerity and understanding capable 
of only a great writer. 

JUDITH SCHWARTZ 
Lincoln High School 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 





A Philosophical Study of the Human Mind. By 
Joseph Barrell, Professor of Philosophy, 
Beloit College. The Philosophical Library, 
New York, 1954, 15 East 49th Street, N. Y., 
xii, 576. $6.00. 

“Prolixity” and “verbosity” are words which 
occur to the present reviewer as he plows 
through this work. In fact, it is his candid 
opinion that, for practical purposes, the book 
should be reduced in length by about one-half. 

Oddly enough, the latter part of the volume 
seems more readable than the first part. The 
author, who maintains a magnificently objec- 
tive attitude throughout, here takes the reader 
into his confidence, and avers that the writing 
of the manuscript required twenty years, and, 
also, that his style improved as the work pro- 
gressed! Hence, the latter part is, indeed, the 
more readable part. And this in a book osten- 
sibly for the layman and, presumably, the 


beginner. As for the time required for the 
writing, was it not Mark Twain who main- 
tained that he could tell all he knew in fifteen 
minutes? 

This is scarcely a book for beginners, either 
in philosophy or psychology. 

No comprehensive view of the various 
schools of psychology is given. Here was a 
magnificent opportunity. In this connection, the 
present reviewer recalls taking a course labeled 
“Gestalt” in which there was no Gestalt, except 
what the students figured out for themselves. 
Perhaps it was thus that they figured out the 
configurations! 


The author warns us that we must not con- 
sider his volume as “an attempt to set forth 
the ultimate.” It may be presumed that those 
who peruse his pages will be persons well aware 
of the fact that man must live in a world which 
he will never wholly understand. Such are not 
expecting any “ultimate” in the world of 
science, 

One is tempted to say that a man of the 
author’s caliber should have completed such a 
manuscript in fewer than two decades. 

Such a sentence as this might have helped 
in expressing what the author is seeking to 
express; “Mind is not so much a thing as it is 
man thinking.” 

J. F. SANTEE 
Vancouver, Washington 





Lobbyist For The People. By Benjamin C. 
Marsh. Washington, D. C.: Public Affairs 
Press, 1954. Pp. 250. $3.00. 

In this autobiography, Benjamin C. Marsh 
tells of a lifetime spent battling for social and 
economic reform in America. For forty-three 
years he was an active lobbyist for a multitude 
of organizations, including church, farm, and 
labor groups. Many of the programs he sup- 
ported, such as city planning, progressive 
income taxation, and a variety of social 
security measures are no longer controversial ; 
others, including public housing, public owner- 
ship of power and natural resources, and effec- 
tive international cooperation remain political 
issues, 


Contemporary Americans knew Ben Marsh 
as the spark plug of the People’s Lobby, an 
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organization he helped to create in 1927. 
Operating on an annual budget which seldom 
exceeded $10,000, he did a remarkable job of 
getting his views before the public through 
press releases, testimony before congressional 
committees, reprints of articles and speeches, 
and the knack of making headlines. To illus- 
trate the latter point, Mr. Marsh automatically 
became ‘America’s Number One Lobbyist” 
when he was the first person to register under 
the Lobbyist Registration Act of 1946. 


Ben Marsh favored a type of Fabian Social- 
ism. In practice, the People’s Lobby ‘worked 
continuously for a mixed economy — public, 
cooperative and private ownership, but inclu- 
sively under an overall Government plan” (p. 
8). , 





A severe critic of Franklin Roosevelt, Marsh 
believed the President would have had con- 
gressional support in his first term for a more 
fundamental reform of the national economic 
system. Two chapter headings, “‘War Prevents 
a Bigger Depression,” and “Luring Americans 
into the War,” characterize the author’s regard 
for Roosevelt’s domestic and foreign policies. 
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“World planning,” wrote Mr. Marsh, “is the 
alternative to world chaos” (p, 216). However, 
comprehensive national planning was the pre- 
requisite to effective international cooperation. 

This reviewer found the author’s opinions 
stimulating, his handling of factual material 
disappointing. Relatively unimportant matters 
were often treated in detail, while other epi- 
sodes, seemingly significant, received little 
elaboration. In any case, Lobbyist For The 
People warrants a two hour reading period. 

Guy B. HATHORN 
Department of Government and Politics 
University of Maryland 
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“How To Teach Current Events,’ Published by 
Wesleyan University Department of School 
Services and Publications. 

This booklet has been prepared by the editors 
of Current Events, Every Week, Our Times and 
Read Magazine, based on a nation-wide investi- 
gation of effective current affairs programs in 
the schools of America. 

Its purpose is to provide for teachers in the 
social studies field some basic blueprints for 
successful teaching of current events. Copies 
can be obtained free by writing to Wesleyan 
University Press, 1250 Fairwood Avenue, Co- 
lumbus 16, Ohio. 


PAMPHLETS 
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Howard Henderson. Public Affairs Pamphlet 
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“The Economic Growth of Twenty Republics.” 
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Price 15 cents. 

“Strengthening Community Life: Schools Can 
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“Choosing the President of the U. S. A.” By 
Kathryn H. Stone. Carrie Chapman Catt Me- 
morial Fund, 461 4th Ave., New York 16, 
New York. Price 15 cents. 


ARTICLES 

“Committee Findings on McCarthy” and “Sen- 
ator McCarthy’s Bill of Exceptions,” U. S. 
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Civics for Americans. By Nadine I. Clark, 
James B. Edmanson and Arthur Dondineau. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1954. 
Pp. vii, 536. $3.68. 

World History in Review. By Philip Dorf. New 
York: Keystone Education Press, 1954. Pp. 
xvi, 226. 65 cents. Paper bound. 

The Story of the World. By John Van Duyn 
Southworth. New York: Pocket Books In- 
corporated, 1954. Pp. x, 510. 35 cents. Paper 
bound, 

Dictionary of Last Words. Compiled by Edward 
S. Le Comte. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1955. Pp. 267. $5.00. 

The Territorial Possessions of the United 
States. By Mabelle Clark Snead. New York: 
Vantage Press, Incorporated 1954. Pp. xii, 
53. $2.00. 

Problems in American Democracy. Third Re- 
vised Edition. S. Howard Patterson, A. W. 
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York: The Macmillan Company, 1955. Pp. 
xxx, 658. $3.00. 
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Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1955. Pp. 
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porated, 1954. Pp. xiv, 499. $4.00. 

Western Lands. By R. O. Hughes and C. H. W. 
Pullen. New York: Allyn and Bacon, Incor- 
porated, 1954. Pp. xii, 472. $4.00. 
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for pupils to learn the skills that will improve 
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Today more than ever before teen- 
agers need the guidance in good citi- 
zenship which When Men Are Free 
provides. This new text for secondary 
school students is designed to chal- 
lenge discussion, stimulate research 
and reading, and promote intelligent, 
patriotic action. Here is an opportu- 
nity for you to enrich all phases of 
your teaching of citizenship and to 
present vividly to high school stu- 
dents the freedoms which are theirs, 
the nation’s and the world’s. 
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